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r “AWICE Colonel Harvey assisted in the mak- 
ing of Presidents, and those successes seem 
to have aroused in his stern bosom a War- 

wick complex. At least he signalized his descent 

upon England by announcing that President Cool- 
idge is willing to succeed him- 
self if the voice of the people 
loudly demands that sacrifice. 

Later there was a correction 

from’ the White House: the 

President let it be known that 

he is quite prepared to do his 

own Warwicking if any more is 
necessary in that line. 

Some months ago THE INDE- 
PENDENT analyzed the Presi- 
dent’s political position, reaching the not too 
startling conclusion that Mr. Coolidge would be a 
candidate if he thought he could make the grade. We 
based that prophesy on the fact that the President 
became an officeholder at an early age and has 
plied that trade almost continuously down to the 
present time. Since the Presidency is the last rung 
of officialdom — a job without a future — it is inev- 
itable that he will stick there as long as possible. 








From present indications the President and his 
manager, Mr. W. M. Butler, are playing the patron- 
age game in the South with an eye intent on snaring 
delegates to the national convention. Presumably, 
he can be renominated unless Southern postmasters 
are deaf to every sense of gratitude. 

But can Mr. Coolidge be reélected? Probably, 
almost certainly, he can be reélected if the country 
remains prosperous, as business leaders agree that 
it will. But we recall that various classes of pro- 
ducers are not-equally prosperous. The farmers 
are noticeably ill at ease, and the recent drop of four 
points in a single month in the index of prices on 
farm produce is not likely to restore rural calm. 
Already many Republican leaders, fearful that 
the President has shot his bolt with the farmers, 
are looking elsewhere. Lowden is frequently men- 
tioned, and in influential quarters Judge. Kenyon’s 
name is beginning to be heard. Whether the once 
popular Senator from Iowa can be lured from 
the bench is doubtful, but. it is distinctly in- 
teresting to find Republican leaders in the East 
casting about for some Presidential candidate who 
has the entire confidence of agricultural voters. 
In 1924 a curious combination of circumstances 
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and pressures swept all opposition from the Cool- 
idge path; but the boys are already gathering for 
the 1928 fray, and the Republican convention of 
that year bids fair to be a mélée instead of a proces- 
sion around the arena behind the Coolidge banner. 


Whose Revolution Js This? 
SEE reports from and about Nica- 


ragua preclude for the present formation of 
clear-cut opinion on the extraordinary occurrences 
there. Secretary of State Kellogg says that the 
Marines have landed merely to 
protect lives and property, a 
procedure sanctioned by cus- 


be disarmed on entering the 
barred zones as promptly as 
Sacasa’s have been. But 
Sacasa claims that no danger 
existed where the last land- 
ing was made. Senator Borah, 
described by the London 
Saturday Review as “easily the most influential 
man” in the foreign affairs of the United States, 
flatly says that the Nicaraguan revolution “is 
being instigated and directed by eight or ten 
persons in Washington.” An even more extreme 
view is voiced by the Washington correspondent 
of the Boston Herald to the effect that the State 
Department is determined to keep labor govern- 
ments of the Mexican type out of power in the five 
Central American republics. 

In spite of Secretary Kellogg’s well-known nerv- 
ousness over Bolshevism, we cannot believe that 
he or any other responsible American official 
would presume to use the military forces of the 
United States to fix the complexion of government 
in regions beyond the political jurisdiction of this 
country. Such invasion of sovereign rights could 
have but one ending — the embroiling of the United 
States in a succession of petty conflicts. Anti- 
American feeling, already strong, would rise through 
all of Latin America, and American diplomacy 
would be weakened the world over. Defense of 
conservative government throughout Latin America 
by American arms would tend to consolidate Cen- 
tral America in opposition to American aims, per- 
haps even to the point of bringing the five Central 
American republics into political union. Happily, 
President Coolidge is on record against such dan- 
gerous perversions of policy. 

The only legitimate function which the American 
Navy can perform in a Central American revolu- 
tion is police duty, maintaining law and order for 
the protection primarily of foreigners caught in a 
domestic maelstrom. It is distinctly not the duty 
of the United States to continue armed occupation 
beyond the emergency period, nor to decide what 





tom, and that Diaz’s men would: 


sort of law and order shall obtain under the even- 
tual domestic settlement. No matter if foreign 
residents have to be evacuated and their commer- 
cial concerns closed down, these unfortunate shifts 
and losses must be endured in preference to the 
exercise of duress by an outside power. Britain 
has just taken that position in Chinese affairs; 
it is, indeed, the only tenable basis a great trading 
nation can take in dealing with lesser states in active 
political eruption. On this basis the United States 
can remain true to its traditions and maintain 
workable relations with Latin American peoples. 
If the Department of State transgresses these 
fundamentals, we look to the Senate, which has 
the last word in foreign affairs, to put the Depart- 
ment sternly in its place and keep it there. 


The N ew Year’s Resolution 


HE New Year’s resolution and the jokes about 


it seem to have faded away and thinned into a. 


very nebulous tradition in American life. Time was 
when every good man and true, rising grimly on 
New Year’s Day, with the memory of New Year’s 
Eve bitter in his mouth, resolved with many strong 
and binding promises to abstain from this and that 
and to behave thus and so during the year to come. 
The prompt collapse of these good resolutions pro- 
vided a stock subject for the hard-working jesters of 
Puck, Fudge, and Life. A rather sad joke at best, 
the retort of the realist to the idealist, pointing out 
the gulf between what man aspires to be and what 
he is. Every year the jokesmiths told us that we 
could withstand anything except temptation, that all 
our hopes, all our promises to lift ourselves upward 
toward the stars would end as usual in the mud. 
We are glad that this cheap cynicism has become 
less popular, but its relative scarcity is due, not to a 
change of heart in the public, but to a falling off in 
the habit of New Year’s resolutions. We treat New 
Year’s Day like any other holiday; it is no longer a 
time for spiritual and moral stock taking. Perhaps 
we have not as many physical reasons for a contrite 
heart on New Year’s morn as in the days of eggnogs 
in the afternoon and champagne in the evening. New 
Year’s Eve — except in a few specialized establish- 
ments — is not greeted now by crashing glasses and 
maudlin song. Prohibition has lessened the severity 
of the national headache on New Year’s Day. 
Besides, it is possible that we take our failures 
and imperfections more light-heartedly than of old. 
The fear of Hell no longer whips us into rectitude. 
The fear of public opinion is only relatively com- 
pelling, for public opinion has become easy and 
tolerant in our more civilized communities, too 
tolerant and too easy, some of us think. With the 
weakening, if not the decay, of religious authority 
insisting that professing Christians should live in 
accordance with Christian ethics, we have come to 
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accept individualism in morals and insist on con- 
formity only in manners. And if each man lives — 
or says he lives — according to his lights, he hardly 
notices how every year his lights grow imperceptibly 
more dim. Only when we live according to a fixed 
and perfect light can we be truly conscious of our 
own dingy shortcomings and failures. The easy ac- 
quiescence of our times, the charity toward sin, the 
tolerance of low ideals are not signs of a better day. 
They are signs of weakness, of a wish to take the easi- 
est way and to let others do so, of cowardice rather 
than courage, of capitulation rather than victory. 


The Chinese Puzzle 


<——v-* the most important history of today 
is being made in China. The steady advance 
of the Cantonese armies northward has now reached 
a point where it really seems within the bounds 
of possibility for them to con- 
quer their opponents and set 
up a genuine government in 
that unhappy country. Ever 
since the World War, China 
has been a cockpit for big 
and little bandits. A central 
government, powerless to en- 
force its decrees, has seen its 
sovereignty cut up and par- 
celed out by this war lord or 
that. Whole sections have fallen away from the 
palsied group at Peking. In every political and 
governmental sense China has lived in anarchy. 

Whatever doubts one may have as to the effect 
of the heady wine of Russian and other Western 
ideas on the Cantonese leaders, at least they and 
their followers have a definite program and a cer- 
tain idealism. Unlike the bandits of Manchuria 
and elsewhere, they aim at a goal which is not mere 
power and wealth for themselves. Their purpose 
is to make China a nation, received as such in the 
councils of the world—a sovereign state without 
the degrading concessions and restrictions which 
foreign governments have imposed upon her. 

With their general purposes the United States 
is traditionally sympathetic. If they succeed, the 
application of their ideas will work great hardship 
to many legitimate foreign enterprises and will 
undo the painful efforts of generations. It is too 
soon to cross that bridge, however. One can only 
say that, whether through the efforts of the Can- 
tonese or another party, some day China will be- 
come again a nation and that the day of the foreign 
exploiter is drawing to its close. 

And now the British Empire is ranging itself 
beside the United States. A very important docu- 
ment issued on Christmas Day by the Foreign 
Office advocated, according to newspaper dis- 
patches, “no foreign control over an unwilling 





country, readiness to negotiate revision of the 
treaties, immediate levy of the Washington sur- 
taxes for the benefit of China, and amendment of 
the extraterritorial system.” These are concessions 
of immense importance. Equally significant is the 
attitude expressed toward the nationalist move- 
ment: “Any failure to meet this movement with 
sympathy and understanding would not respond to 
the real intentions of the powers toward China.” 

As soon as the Chinese have constituted a govern- 
ment with power to negotiate, Great Britain de- 
clares herself ready and willing to discuss treaty 
revision and all other outstanding questions. These 
expressions of policy and intention cannot be taken 
as mere eyewash, as benevolence in words but 
gunboats in deeds. Clearly, if the nationalists can 
establish a genuine republic of China which can 
preserve order and offer some promise of perma- 
nence, both England and the United States are 
solidly aligned to:treat with that government as 
an equal. This end is so desirable that we can only 
hope that the Cantonese armies will succeed in 
reaching their objectives, and that their leaders will 
be strong and disinterested enough to put an end. 
to the anarchy which has prevailed too long. 


Mr. Taylor Side-steps 


— J. WILL TAYLOR, boss 
of the discouraged and somewhat moth-eaten 
Republican party in the State of Tennessee, is trying 
to change the subject raised by THE INDEPENDENT 
in its issue of December 4. Instead of meeting the 
charges, he executes this slippery change of base: 


As far as I am concerned, I will welcome such an 
investigation and I am ready to make a challenge. 
If this committee, after a thorough investigation, 
can find where I ever took a dollar to recommend 
anyone for any office in Tennessee, I will not only 
resign as national committeeman, but I will resign 
my seat in Congress as well and retire to private life. 


We think Mr. Taylor will soon be retiring to 
private life willy-nilly, but his declaration shows 
no immediate intention to relieve Congress of his 
presence. THE INDEPENDENT has never accused 
Taylor of taking money from candidates for Federal 
offices, but merely of shaking down the successful 
ones after they had become postmasters or whatnot. 
The statute we accuse him of violating is this: 

It is unlawful for any . . . Representative in . 
Congress, . . . to directly or indirectly solicit, re- 
ceive, or be in any manner concerned in soliciting 
or receiving, any assessment, subscription, or contri- 
bution for any political purpose whatever, from any 
other such [Federal] officer, employee, or person. 


Tennessee papers have already noted that Taylor 
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says nothing about resigning if violation of the above 
statute is proved by the pending Congressional in- 
vestigation. Instead, he sets up a man of straw and 
proceeds to knock it over, thereby distracting at- 
tention from facts which are discreditable to him as 
a party leader. A remarkable challenge, forsooth! 
What does J. Will say in answer to the real charges? 
As yet he has merely side-stepped them. 

Our quarrel with Representative Taylor is in no 

sense personal. We fight the National Committee- 
man from Tennessee because the perpetuation of 
Republicanism in the South by such means as he has 
employed keeps the party from becoming an effec- 
tive minority there. We hold that the political 
well-being of the nation, and even more directly the 
well-being of the South itself, requires the smashing 
of the solid Democratic South. That great section of 
the country is on the eve of a tremendous develop- 
ment in which it will need the active competition of 
two respectable political parties. As long as methods 
employed by Taylor in Tennessee control Southern 
Republicanism, the G. O. P. cannot command 
popular respect there, and will never be in position 
.either to stimulate the opposition to great achieve- 
ment or to win power for itself. Our sole interest in 
getting Taylor and Taylorism out of the Republican 
saddle in the South is our faith that in every South- 
ern State there are clean and decent men waiting to 
accept responsibility for the party once Federal 
officeholding rings, maintained by illegal contribu- 
tions, are smashed beyond repair. 


The Smith Case 


1 one Smith case puzzles even the accumulated 
wisdom of the United States Senate. Elections 
are properly the concern of that body, while prima- 
ries are strictly State affairs. The evidence thus far 
made public does not indicate 
that Smith’s election to the 
Senate from Illinois was cor- 
rupted by the undue use of 
money, although that candidate 
admits using large gifts from 
Samuel Insull, the Chicago 
power and traction magnate, in 
securing the primary nomina- 
tion. In this respect, Smith’s 
case differs materially from that 
of Vare of Pennsylvania, whose election revealed the 
famous “zero’’ precincts, where not a single vote was 
cast for Vare’s opponent. 

Though the Senate has the undisputed Constitu- 
tional prerogative of passing upon its personnel, 
common sense requires that its privilege be liniited 
to the circumstances of election. Inherent in the 
foundation instrument of this republic is the theory 
of State sovereignty. No Federal body possesses, 
de jure, the right to gainsay the choice of a public 





servant by any State. All that the Senate should at- 
tempt to do in the Smith case is to determine the 
fairness of the election, leaving entirely aside the 
questions of the Illinois primary and the personal 
character and history of the successful candidate. 
It is doubtful, however, if the Senate will restrain 
itself to such a strict interpretation; like all legisla- 
tive bodies, the Upper House is driven by irresistible 
impulse to extend its power and influence, and in 
this case it can do so under cover of moral indigna- 
tion to the tune of grandiloquent phrases. Neverthe- 
less, unseating Smith will constitute an invasion of 
State rights unless the evidence clearly develops the 
fact that a corrupt election brought him to the 
Senate’s door. 

Whether Congress should possess the power to 
pass upon the history and character of new members, 
and whether its right to review electoral measures 
should penetrate to State primaries are matters of 
debate and possible legislation. Primaries were un- 
dreamed of when the Constitution was written. But 
whatever is done in this direction should be done 
openly and by due process, not by Senatorial caprice 
in deference to the whims of public opinion. 


Caricaturing the Parson 
, ie Minneapolis recently a protest against the 


caricature of ministers on the stage and in the 
movies was presented by Dr. George Reid Andrews, 
chairman of the committee on the drama in the 
Federal Council of Churches. Roman Catholic 
priests are not subjected to this offensive treatment. 
Will H. Hays, czar of the moving-picture industry, 
has made several changes in scenarios, but still, 
the report says, there is need of correction. 

It will seem to a layman that this evil is much less 
than is alleged, and that the ministers themselves 
without knowing it have been responsible for the 
cure of caricature. For nearly a generation there has 
been a steady change in the ministry itself, so that 
today in most cases there is hardly any outward 
mark of the calling. The only basis of caricature of 
anything is its strong, distinctive character. No 
more the white lawn necktie, nor even the black 
one; less and less the clerical waistcoat and collar; 
and the church paper prints notices offering for 
sale the solemn frock coat. The parson has un- 
frocked himself. He does not have today the old 
consciousness of one set apart in a peculiar high 
calling, which made him a shining mark for distor- 
tion or exaggeration. And, after all, caricature — 
unless brutal —is never objectionable. Less of it 
so far as ministers are concerned should be deplored 
rather than hailed with rejoicing. Still, the pastor of 
today has become a general utility man in the com- 
munity, and in this benevolent merging he has lost 
in some measure his distinction. There is not much 


to caricature. 
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Cruisers and Congress 


CARCELY was the ink dry upon the Washing- 
ton Treaty than armament racing began 
along ‘lines not regulated by that treaty. 

France set to work vigorously on aircraft; in 1923 
Great Britain countered with a comprehensive air 
program of its own. Both Japan and Great Britain 
have been building cruisers below the 10,000-ton 
limit for capital ships at a rate faster than the United 
States. This they had undeniable right to do, since 
limitation on the 5-5-3 basis involved only ships 
beyond 10,000 tons. But it is not always wise to do 
what one has a right to do. In this case, the result has 
been to rouse the Navy crowd in Congress and to 
wring from President Coolidge approval for a pro- 
gram involving ten more ships of the Raleigh class. 

Under the present plan these are to be, for the 
time at least, “paper” ships, created primarily for 
trading purposes at the next disarmament confer- 
ence. If the Butler resolution passes, the ships will be 
merely authorized but not appropriated for, and the 
President can scrap them out of hand even if con- 
struction should be begun. But whether of paper or 
steel, they are being conjured up as a notice to the 
other naval powers that the United States does not 
intend to accept a position of distinct inferiority in 
sea power. 

We are far from being convinced that cruisers 
under 10,000 tons, wherever owned, constitute a 
menace to these shores. They are not formidable foes 
for modern land batteries, and a sufficient aircraft 
defense could probably be developed to offset their 
potency as convoys for troop ships. American 
cruisers of the Raleigh type have, indeed, certain 
serious weaknesses. Although of high speed and long 
cruising radius, life aboard them is viciously hard on 
officers and crews, since the powerful engines and 
huge oil tanks take up so much:room that little is 
left for decent housing. The hardships suffered by 
the crews of such vessels in tropic waters, and the 
consequent loss of morale, are so great that it is 
doubtful if vessels of this class will ever again be sent 
to Guantanamo Bay or Haiti for training and target 
practice in summer or autumn. Presumably, other 
navies find equal difficulty in providing decent ac- 
commodations for the crews of these all-steel engine 
boxes, where terrific heats are generated and nerves 
are frayed by long immersion in a subtly devitalizing 
magnetic field. 

These handicaps impress us more than the ex- 
treme vulnerability of this type, which Hector 
Bywater stresses in the November Scientific Ameri- 
can. It is true that the Raleigh would sink at the 
first fair hit registered on her by a heavy battery; 
even a destroyer might sink her if the former were 
met unexpectedly at short range. But, in point of 
fact, cruisers are not supposed to be invulnerable; 


their defense is speed, not armor. Moreover, it is 
extremely unlikely that any existing American 
cruiser of the Raleigh class will ever fire a shot in 
serious combat. Like most mechanisms combining 
high speed with light weight they are bound to be 
short-lived. But at least such ships can clear enemy 
commerce from the seas and establish a measure of 
sea control, even though unable to administer a 
decisive blow at a vital spot. To be explicit, Japan — 
and for practical purposes Japan is the bogey in the 
Navy hold—could not win a war against the 
United States even with double the 10,000-tonners 
in American service. Nevertheless, marked Japanese 
superiority in those vessels could make the United 
States look supremely ridiculous and practically 
drive American merchantmen from the seas. 

Under war pressure the United States built its 
fleet to a position of parity with Great Britain. Alone 
of the great powers, the United States ended the 
Great War unequivocally solvent, and there was 
nothing to prevent this country from pursuing a 
naval building program which no other nation could 
hope to match for many years to come. Nothing, 
that is, save the reaction of common sense against 
the wastefulness of spending billions on war craft for 
which this country, as a continental power, had no 
basic need or legitimate use. President Harding and 
Secretary Hughes consequently seized the oppor- 
tunity to dodge a quite unnecessary burden. There 
was virtue, great and undeniable virtue, in the 
result; but like all combinations of virtue and advan- 
tage it left loopholes for the further pursuit of power. 
These can only be closed by another disarmament 
conference, as agreed upon at the close of the Wash- 
ington Conference. Whether the President’s recent 
course provides the best background for such a con- 
ference remains to be seen; we reserve judgment 
upon that point pending events. But certainly, 
having gone so far in meeting the wishes of the strong 
Navy group in Congress, Mr. Coolidge can hardly 
square his future practice with his past teaching of 
economy unless he bends every effort, with more 
than his usual vigor, to bringing the powers enrolled 
in the Washington Conference together again for the 
purpose of beginning where that meeting left off. 

The agenda for the new conference has been in 
course of preparation at Geneva for anxious weeks 
and months, with the full codperation of the United 
States. It will be a profound disappointment to the 
peacefully inclined elements of the civilized world if 
the completed program does not include, in addition 
to limitation upon warships of less than 10,000 tons, 
limitation of air and under-water craft and many 
other of the more expensive and dreadful tools of 
war. Certainly no American move should be made 
which is even faintly suggestive of a desire to fan in- 
ternational jealousies at a time when such momen- 
tous measures in the interests of peace may soon be 
up for official international consideration. 
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THE GLASS OF ORREFORS 
A Swedish Contribution to Industrial Art 


“e NHE Frenchmen of the 
north,” as the Swedes have 
been called, are preparing to 

exhibit in the Metropolitan Museum 

of New York examples of craftsman- 
ship selected from an exhibition 
which took first place in the Paris 

Exposition of Modern Decorative 

Arts in 1925. The coming exhibit, 

which will last from January 15 to 

March 1, will include furniture, 

ironwork, textiles, pottery, porce- 

lain, bookbinding, printing, wall 
paper, statuary, jewelry, electric 
fixtures, and glassware. 

Sweden’s success abroad in house- 
hold arts is the result of a new and 
intimate codperation between her 
artists and manufacturers. Due to 
the World War, the majority of 
Swedish art students and artists in 
France and central Europe were 
left without instructors or patrons, 
and returned to their country with 
modernistic ideas. Their work went 


al 


(All photos courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange) 





THINKING IN GLASS 


EACH PIECE OF ORREFORS GLASSWARE IS A 
WORK OF ART WHICH EXPRESSES THE ORIGINAL 
CONCEPTION OF THE ARTIST WHO DESIGNED IT 








CRAFTSMEN AT WORK 


begging — not only that, but it was — 
attacked by the Swedish Handicraft 
Association, which, when the battle 
raged high, invited all Swedish 
artists and manufacturers in sym- 
pathy with its ideas to prepare 
objects for a Beautiful Home Exposi- 
tion that was held in Stockholm in 
1917. With the codrdination of art- 
ists and manufacturers came the 
first stirrings of the new Swedish 
industrial arts movement. It is much 
more than a compromise between 
the day of the artisan and the 
present mechanized age. 

The glass of Orrefors is represent- 


ative of the close relation possible 


between the artistic and commercial 
producer. It is made of inexpensive 
material, designed for utility, yet in 
its delicate forms and contours it 
expresses both the motif of the 
individual artist and the spirit of a 
new national artistic development 
of which Sweden may be proud. 


IT REQUIRES FIVE YEARS TO TRAIN A WORKMAN TO ENGRAVE ORREFORS GLASS. THE ARTIST'S SKETCH IS TRANSFERRED IN INK TO THE GLASS 
AND THE DESIGNS GROUND IN WITH LITTLE COPPER DISKS, OF WHICH ABOUT NINETY DIFFERENT SIZES ARE REQUIRED 
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FOR HOUSEHOLD USE HAND WROUGHT 


NOT ONLY ARE THESE CREATIONS THINGS OF BEAUTY, BUT THEY ARE MADE MOLTEN GLASS IS WORKED AT THE FURNACES ENTIRELY BY HAND AND 
FOR PRACTICAL USE AND ARE SOLD ACCORDINGLY SHAPED, FITTED, AND ORNAMENTED IN THE SAME WAY 








CLASSICAL CONCEPTION MODERN CONTRAST 
A DESIGN WHICH SUGGESTS THE VASE PAINTING **GIRLS PLAYING BALL ** EXECUTED IN AN IM- 
OF ANCIENT GREECE PRESSIONISTIC STYLE 





A CRYSTAL BOWL A PRINCELY GIFT 
STYLES OF DECORATION ARE APPLIED TO ENHANCE THE TRANSPARENCY OF AN ORREFORS BOWL WHICH THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN PRESENTED TO 
THE GLASS AND TO BRING OUT ITS LIGHT-REFLECTING CAPACITY PRESIDENT COOLIDGE UPON THE OCCASION OF HIS RECENT VISIT 
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Religious Liberty —the Great American Illusion 


enters a new dark age. The Modernists who 
arose in the various denominations to fight 


Preres sien ce is in eclipse. Christianity 


Fundamentalism and to 
bring new freedom to 
the churches have all re- 
tired; their movement 
has collapsed: victory 
rests with the Funda- 
mentalists. The dogmas, 
that have been the bane 
of Protestants for 
400 years are again 


The Eclipse of Protestantism 
By Albert C. Dieffenbach 








A few years ago, ‘‘one could sense on every side the 
promise of marvelous rebirth’ in religious thought. 
Today, the holy warfare has ceased. One after another, 
the champions of liberalism have retired, leaving the 
field to the Fundamentalists who have robbed Protes- 
tantism of its very soul. Dr. Dieffenbach, editor of the 
Christian Register, perhaps the closest student of this 
rise of a state-sanctioned religion, begins here a series 
of four articles which fearlessly disclose the real state of 

the Church in America 


their bondage, they must either suffer excommunica- 
tion or walk out of their sects. The Fundamentalists 
came into power to banish liberalism. Their threat 


lies in the curious fact 
that they suddenly 
achieved a united front. 
There has been nothing 
like it since Protestant- 
ism began. Sectarian 
differences have disap- 
peared. The Fundamen- 
talist may espouse the 
Baptist, Methodist, 








triumphant, and the or- 
ganized religion of Jesus, 


Presbyterian, Episco- 
pal, or any one of a 








whose true charter is 

liberty and whose service is perfect freedom, passes 
into a period of intolerance such as the world has 
not seen since the Chaos. When the medieval dog- 
matists of our time came to do battle against the 
new spiritual life that was everywhere emerging in 
1922, there was a great awakening among the liberal 
leaders, and they entered valiantly into the conflict, 
certain that truth, which is mighty, would prevail. 
They felt with Ulrich von Hutten, who wrote just 
before the Reformation, “O new age! Study is 
flourishing, minds are awaking, it is a joy to live!” 
One could sense on every side the promise of mar- 
velous rebirth. But that hope is past and done. 
Truth may not rise again in Christendom for a 
generation or even a century. Religion is creed- 
bound with new fetters of triple brass. The oppor- 
tunity for liberation came, but our prophets were 
found wanting. 

In one Church after another — Baptist, Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian, and all the rest — the holy 
warfare has ceased. The Fundamentalists, who are 
ninety per cent of the Protestant congregations, have 
overwhelmed their freedom-seeking brethren. The 
strife is over, and peace prevails. But its price is the 
renunciation of a free conscience and the right to 
speak one’s belief without reprisal. The battle’s only 
gain is that the people have learned more truth 
about their religion in five years than men knew 
about it in the other four hundred years since the 
Reformation. They have been shocked into realizing 
that religious liberty is the greatest illusion extant 
in this country, and that creeds made in the Six- 
teenth Century rule the souls of the church people 
in the Twentieth. To join a church they must sub- 
scribe to dogmas, and if they wish to escape from 


number of faiths — but 
first of all he is a Fundamentalist. 

It was natural that the triumph of the Funda- 
mentalists in the churches should lead them to com- 
mon political action. Armed with fresh spiritual 
power and with a single religious doctrine — the 
absolute infallibility of their view of the Bible — 
they marched up to first one Legislature and then 
another, determined as only zealots can be to make 
their sectarian faith the law of the land. 

Seven States are already legally dominated by a 
religious party. A virtual state church, composed 
of the several dominant and united denominations, 
is a fact. 


HE soul of the American idea is a nation dedi- 
cated to freedom. Religion’s test in a democracy 


-is devotion and service to one’s fellow men. The 


principle of Protestantism produced the theory and 
practice of democracy. But with the rising tide of 
Fundamentalism we have seen the State lawmakers 
assume divine right exactly as the king or emperor 
once did, and under pressure from the banded 
churches they have become both spiritual authority 
and political legislator. Under such domination, 
both democracy and Protestantism, as we under- 
stand and cherish them, disappear. 

Denial of religious liberty in both State and 
Church is not new. The battle between the Modern- 
ists and the Fundamentalists in our day has not 
created but only disclosed conditions that have con- 
trolled Protestant churches these four centuries. Let 
us face the truth now. For the first time let it be said 
that the world never got Protestantism. Luther 
himself, that volcanic and tumultuous personality, 
is responsible for almost killing the child of his 
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impassioned soul. When he saw what he had begot- 
ten, the free individual, he was shaken with terror, 
for he realized the religious, political, and economic 
consequences of telling people, especially the mil- 
lions in serfdom, that they were no longer subjects of 
rulers, but children of God with natural rights of 
some sort equal to those of kings and popes. Religion 
reverted to the type and principle from which, under 
him, it had revolted. The Reformation died aborn- 
ing. The source of freedom for the world was cut off, 
and the momentum of a decade of liberated spiritual 
consciousness became an exhausted force which 
has spent itself in all the creedal churches. 

Today reaction is over the whole world. The 
Protestant churches are virtually all authoritarian, 
— that is, they make the people obey the doctrines. 
The individual Protestant has no more right to his 
own belief.than has the individual Roman Catholic; 
and the latter, of course, is perfectly consistent with 
the principle of his Church, while the former utterly 
violates the basic Protestant principle of the individ- 
ual’s sovereign authority over his soul. The dogmas 
variously required in the Protestant churches are 
the five points of Fundamentalism: the absolute in- 
fallibility and authority of the Bible; the Virgin 
Birth and the complete deity of Jesus; his substitu- 
tionary atonement, by which God sacrificed him for 
the sins of all the people in the world; the resurrec- 
tion of the same body that was buried; and the sec- 
ond coming of Jesus in the flesh to rule the world 
with a rod of iron. What a tragic irony that these 
dogmas, not one of which enters into a single teach- 
ing of Jesus, should be the central beliefs of the 
overwhelming majority of his followers! Yet these 
are the law of Protestantism. 

What, then, is the condition 
in each of the Protestant 
churches that justifies such 
significant conclusions? An in- 
quiry into the present life of 
several of the larger bodies, 
with respect and candor,» re- 
veals an almost unbelievable 
state of affairs. Let us begin 
with the Baptists, because it 
was among them that the 
great Fundamentalist contro- 
versy had its origin. The Bap- 
tists are eighty-five per cent 
Fundamentalist, according to 
their doughty editor, Dr. Cur- 
tis Lee Laws. But there is also 
a little minority of magnificent 
intellectual and spiritual power. 
Baptist names like Fosdick, 
Faunce, Vedder, and Horr 
mean enlightenment and good- 
ness. But the control of the 
Church, both North and South, 


(Keystone) 





DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


A FAMOUS BAPTIST WHO BROUGHT THE FUNDA- 
MENTALIST ISSUE TO THE PRESBYTERIANS 


is in the hands of the great inciters and fanatics. 
They are almost supreme. Jasper C. Massee, of the 
Southern Baptist school of religious hysteria; John 
Roach Straton, the Calvary showman of New York; 
and J. Frank Norris, the Texan, who shot and killed 
a man who disagreed with him and now stands trial, 
are typical of the forces which move the Baptist 
multitude. That they have recently restrained them- 
selves somewhat is due to a fear of disrupting the 
Church and by no means to a weakening on Funda- 
mentalism. They declared an “armistice” on 
Massee’s proposal last spring; which means only 
that Fundamentalism holds its ground. 


dene Baptists have always prided themselves on 
their freedom. In theory, each congregation is its 
own authority and not legally subject to a higher 
ecclesiastical power. But that is only a theory. 
Indeed, there is a dogmatic body of belief among the 
Baptists as effectual and rigorous as that among the 
Presbyterians, and the fact that the Fundamentalist, 
movement began among the Baptists is proof enough 
that as a mind they are aliens and strangers to.their 
own immortal Roger Williams. Latter-day Baptist 
brethren have taken precisely the same intolerant 
course toward those of their own household who 
desire to think God’s thoughts for themselves as the 
Pilgrims did against Williams. The Fundamentalist 
Ku-Kluxers and night riders in this church made 
the most pathetic and terrible spectacle that ever 
brought disaster to religion. And what is worse, 
they won! 

It was a famous Baptist who brought the Funda- 
mentalist issue to the Presbyterians. Today we re- 
member Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick as his recessional 
moved down the aisle of the 
First Presbyterian Church in 
New York City, in which he 
was serving as stated preacher, 
and out of Fifth Avenue into 
his own Baptist Church on 
Park Avenue. That, however, 
was the end of one chapter, as 
well as the beginning of an- 
other. The Presbyterians, who 
are ninety-five per cent strict 
Calvinists, — that is, Funda- 
mentalists, — began muttering 
against this “interloper” who 
came preaching regularly in a 
rich pulpit without subscribing 
to Presbyterian beliefs. It was 
a long and bitter quarrel, 
and it ran through the whole 
Church and divided it. For 
five years one General Assem- 
bly after another considered 
the situation, and finally Dr. 
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Fosdick had to get out. Strictly speaking, he was 
wrong and the Church was right, because he was a 
guest preacher not keeping the plain law of his 
hosts. But there were those who tried to get around 
the dogmatic perplexity by all sorts of intimations 
that there must be change. Men like Coffin and 
Merrill stood out, and as many as 150 Presbyte- 
rian clergymen formulated a plea to the General 
Assembly that more liberal allowance in the inter- 
pretation of beliefs be granted. It did no good. John 
Calvin and the Sixteenth Century still dominate the 
Church. These few liberal men — what were they 
among ten thousand Presbyterian ministers? Except 
for the present contention over the control of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, the Presbyterians have 
settled back into their theological darkness. 


B* sheer good fortune, we say it advisedly, the 

Methodists have escaped the devastating effects 
of the Fundamentalist movement. They differ in 
dogmatic principle not a whit from the Presbyte- 
rians, but they are more emotional and more plastic 
politically. Methodist diplomacy is a fine art. But 
intolerance is not unknown among them. A man 
can go so far, and then — the screws. 

One recalls the unfrocking, in 1905, of Hinckley 
G. Mitchell, teacher of the Old Testament in the 
School of Theology of Boston University. He taught 
the historic character of the Book of Genesis in a 
way — the bishops said when he was accused of 
heresy — to “be objectionable,” and “having a 
tendency to invalidate the authority of other por- 
tions of the Scripture.” When the question of his 
reappointment came up, the bishops at first passed 
the buck to the faculty of the School of Theology, 
without saying Mitchell should or should not retain 
his chair. But the faculty passed it back again, and 
then the decision came flat, final, and crucifying. 

A Methodist minister, Rev. J. D. M. Buckner of 
Aurora, Nebraska, went through an inquisition in 
1922. He was a popular, devoted, and successful 
pastor. His people loved him. But he went, and even 
his well-known son, Emory R. Buckner, United 
States District Attorney of New York, could not 
save him. The Rev. Mr. Buckner’s sin was in using 
his intelligence on behalf of a hungering congrega- 
tion. He faced the question, When the Bible teaches 
us something that is at variance with the standards of 
Christ, what shall we believe, the Bible or Christ? 
His answer was Christ. He did not believe a good 
God would drown all the people on the earth except 
Noah and his family. He did not believe God ordered 
the Hebrews to kill the Canaanites. He did not 
believe that God destroyed seventy thousand inno- 
cent people with a plague. He did not believe that 
God told the Jews that they might sell rotten meat 
to the Gentiles but not to their own people. He did 
not believe that if a man gathered sticks on the Sab- 
bath fora fire to keep himself warm he must be killed. 


* 


These things and others he did not believe because 
Christ would not sanction them. 

What happened? His bishop, Homer C. Stuntz, 
was outraged, and told Mr. Buckner it would be 
hard to find him a job. Aurora wanted him back, 
unanimously. They telegraphed the bishop. But 
without any trial he was “retired,” and the episode 
was so disgraceful and the public press so indignant, 
that Bishop Stuntz was unnerved. He died soon 
afterwards. When the ecclesiastical machinery of 
John Wesley’s children is oiled and coaled, God save 
those who come to judgment! 

Another bishop of another communion, William 
Lawrence, Protestant Episcopal, Massachusetts, 
provoked his Church to say what it thinks. And 
verily, it is like all the rest. He delivered an address 
when he was thirty years a bishop, in October, 1923, 
and every Episcopal nave echoed, every spire 
trembled. The Bible is not infallible, he said; the 
doctrine of the carnal resurrection is of no signifi- 
cance; the Trinity is not describable, but God is one, 
that is sure; the atonement of Jesus was not sub- 
stitutionary but exemplary, made in the same spirit 
as that of the soldier at Gettysburg; many things 
called miracles he cannot esteem such; and to cap 
his catalogue, the Virgin Birth is not an essential 
doctrine. 

What did the Church say to these things? The 
next month, the House of Bishops met at Dallas, 
Texas. Without naming, but clearly meaning 
Bishop Lawrence, they said, “A clergyman, whether 
deacon, priest, or bishop . . . is required to promise 
conformity to the doctrines of the Church... . 
Honesty in the use of language — to say what we 
mean and mean what we say — is not least im- 
portant with regard to religious language and es- 
pecially our approach to Almighty God.” 

The whole Church was divided, and the majority 
was against Bishop Lawrence. If he were not the 
Church’s great money-gatherer, what might have 
befallen him? He escaped trial. He kept silent. For 
much less than the bishop said, Rev. Lee W. Heaton, 
of Fort Worth, Texas, lost his parish. 


ND now there is no more Fundamentalist striv- 
ing, for the Fundamentalists have their way. 

Men like Dr. Elwood Worcester and Dr. Leighton 
Parks spoke bravely for a season, but the latter re- 
canted and the former became silent, and there we 
are. Only the Churchman, the Episcopalians’ liberal 
organ, keeps up the warfare for freedom; as for the 
ruling power, the Episcopalians are like the Baptists, 
the Methodists, the Presbyterians, and every other 
important denomination. They are neither Protes- 
tant nor free, but Fundamentalist and under dog- 
matic bonds. Over them we see the shadow and the 
night of the Christian religion. How this eclipse was 
encompassed by the Fundamentalist movement will 
be discussed in the next issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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A King’s Son Earns His Living 


HERE are 
doubtless many 
royal princes 


who work hard and con- 
scientiously in their own 
ceremonial way. But 
aside from the material 


By William M. Schuyler 


Following his brother, the Crown Prince, Prince 

Wilhelm, second son of King Gustavus V of Sweden, 

comes to our shores this month to deliver a series of 

lectures based on his African travels. Unique among 

princes of the blood, he has renounced his position at 

court and “accepted a challenge to combat with life 
on an individual basis” 


are under cultivation 
and those productive 
of little revenue; it is 
owned by the Swedish 
Government. 

How does this self- 
reliant prince earn his 








living? There is no mys- 





things that they enjoy, 





the reward of their labor 
is not and cannot be satisfying in an intellectual, 
cultural sense. It is a dull, stagnating, futile business. 
Occasionally we hear of this prince or that “kicking 
over the traces,” and that is virtually what Prince 
Wilhelm of Sweden did when, after the World War, 
he resigned his active naval commissions. At the 
same time he retired from court and thereafter 
appeared rarely at public functions. The reason he 
gave was that neither the navy in peace time nor 
the court at any time supplied him with a goal for 
his personal ambitions. It required courage to do 
what he did, for it meant that henceforth he would 
have to earn his own living, even as the least of 
his countrymen. 

Wilhelm is the second son of King Gustavus V of 
Sweden, and only brother of Crown Prince Gustavus 
Adolphus who visited the. United States last sum- 
mer. He is forty years old; a grave-faced, earnest 
man who looks at life with his own eyes and ap- 
praises its values through ac- 
tual contact with phases from 
which princes are usually 
barred. He wanted to engage 
in productive work; he wanted 
to enjoy the stimulus and zest 
that come from personal effort. 
When he gave up his official 
positions, he accepted a chal- 
lenge to combat with life on an 
individual basis. There was no 
allowance for him from the 
Swedish treasury, although 
he was permitted to retain a 
suite of five rooms in the 
royal palace at Stockholm, 
where he lives a few months in 
the autumn and early winter 
each year with his son, Prince 
Lennart, who attends the Alm- 
quist School. In the summer 
Wilhelm lives at Stenhammer 
Castle in Sddermanland. He 
does not own this estate of 5,000 
acres, only 1,600 acres of which 





A CITIZEN PRINCE 
WILHELM HAS “A POSITIVE TALENT FOR POETRY, FOR 
THE DRAMA, AND FOR THE LECTURE PLATFORM 


tery about it. First of 
all a journalist, he has in addition a positive talent 
for poetry, for the drama, and for the lecture 
platform, all of these family gifts which were 
manifested to a high degree by his grandfather, the 
late King Oscar II. Twice each week he reports the 
theatre for the weekly journal, Jdun. He is an 
indefatigable contributor to the magazines. He has 
written three plays, two of which have been ‘pro- 
duced in Stockholm; the third has been accepted 
and is about to be produced. A drama in verse, 
translated by him from the English, has also been 
produced. He has published a dozen books of 
poetry, travel, and fiction. One of his volumes of 


verse, “Extinguished Beacons,” has gone through 


six editions. It is characteristic of Wilhelm that his 
first book was published under the pseudonym of 
L. Wica that it might be judged on its merits. It 
would seem to be proof against discovery as bearing 
any relation to royal authorship. 

To travel and to make travel 
pay in coin of the realm is both 
an envied privilege and an 
accomplishment. In 1920 - 
Prince Wilhelm journeyed into 
Central America. The result 
was a highly successful book 
which bore the title, “ Between 
Two Continents.” Before this 
large volume made its ap- 
pearance, he set out on his 
famous visit to Africa which, 
incidentally, came dangerously 
near putting an end to his life. 
He contracted a malignant 
case of malaria, and for a long 
time the issue was doubtful, 
greatly to the concern of his 
native Sweden. Since then, the 
prince has been compelled to 
give up the hardy sports in 
which he formerly indulged, 
such as ski running and jump 
ing, skating and skate sailing, 
hockey, and motor racing. And 
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he is. compelled to forego part 
of the severe Swedish winter. 
February usually finds him in 
southern France, but not as 
an idler; the fruit cf his 
sojourns there has been his 
latest book, “South French.” 

But to return to that fa- 
mous African journey. Wil- 
helm was gone nearly a year. 
Along the western Nile from 
Mombasa to Khartoum he 
traversed the Belgian Congo, 
making extensive scientific 
observations, studying the 
native life, and supervising 
a collection for the Riksmu- 
seum in Stockholm. Four 
works came from his pen as 
a result of this journey: two 
books of travel, widely read in 
Sweden, “Among the Dwarfs 
and Gorillas” and “At the 
Water Holes”; a collection 
of short stories, “Black Nov- 
els”; and a play, “Kinan- 
gozi.” The prince has lectured 
widely on this journey both 
in Sweden and on the Con- 


tinent, and it is on this theme that he will discourse 
when he comes to the United States this month. 
This American visit is a project which Wilhelm has 
long had in mind. Nearly two years ago he deferred 





**L. WICA’’ 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN WALKS ABROAD WITH HIS DOG 


it because of the plans then in 
the making for the visit of the 
Crown Prince. Quite charac- 
teristically, he refused to be 
put in the position of appear- 
ing to make capital out of his 
brother’s doings. 

Wilhelm is coming to Amer- 
ica rather as L. Wica than asa 
prince royal of Sweden; as a 
writer, explorer, and savant 
who believes that he has some- 
thing to tell worth the telling; 
as a man who has worked hard 
for a living and who still must 
work hard. He is booked for 
four lectures in New York and 
for two at Symphony Hall in 
Boston, and the National 
Geographic Society has ar- 
ranged to hear him in Wash- 
ington. His itinerary so far 
arranged willcarry him tosuch 
widely separated cities as 
Omaha and Duluth. His first 
appearance before an Ameri- 
can audience will be at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, on January 
16. Boston will hear him on 


January 20 and again on January 27. There will be 
forty lectures in all. The subject is “Among the 
Gorillas and Pygmies,” agreeably reminiscent of 





Stage Hand 


His hands are greasy and his coat is frayed; 

His chin is roughened with a three days’ beard; 
Yet it was only yesterday he strayed 

Into a windy castle, with a weird 
And gloomy donjon, winding stair and tower. 

His speech is common jargon of the street, 
And still — last night for one romantic hour, 

He heard the pace of Hamlet’s haunted feet. 


One day he touched immortal Helen’s hand; 
His skill secured the moldy Trojan walls; 
And once he walked in fabled Samarkand. 
Yet he will face his task as twilight falls, 
And say with stoic shrug at modern ways: 
“A chap can’t drown hisself in beer these days.” 


Roosevelt, Sewall, and du Chaillu. 


Mary Brent WHITESIDE. 
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~Hard Moments 
for the Frailer Sex 


HEN Gertrude Ederle swam the Channel, she sur- 
prised the world by performing a feat which so 


many men had failed to compass. The physical . 


strength and stamina which carried her through the 
waves were not thought to be inherent in one of her sex. 
When Mrs. Corson paralleled her exploit, great was our 
rejoicing over the unsuspected “virility” of Twentieth 
Century womanhood. In comparison to the achievements 
of these two women, the record crossings made by Ernst 
Vierkoetter and Georges Michel seem to wane in impor- 
tance. But that brawn and endurance have been pos- 
sessed by women to an eminent degree is not such a new 
story, after all. 

While primitive man was hunting and fighting, primi- 
tive woman was engaged in tasks which, though requiring 
little technical skill, called forth physical effort to a large 
degree. Men, it seemed, had to be trained to labor, 
whereas women, who provided first for the welfare of 
their children and then for that of their husbands, came 
to accept toil as a natural substance of their lives. The 
drudgery of the camp and the arduous cultivation of the 
fields, such were the pursuits which monopolized the 
feminine réle in early times. No hard and fast distinction 
can be drawn, however, to mark the subdivisions of 
primitive labor: women were known to hunt and men to 
follow the plow; but in this connection it is interesting to 
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SOME POWERFUL HEADWORK 


ON THE ISLAND OF ST. LUCIA IN THE WEST INDIES, ONE OF THE HARDEST JOBS WHICH MEMBERS OF THE FRAILER 
SEX PERFORM IS THE COALING OF STEAMSHIPS, PRIMITIVE METHODS ARE STILL IN USE 
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(P. @ A) SHE, TOO, GOES DOWN TO THE SEA 
CAPT. JENNIE CROCKER, THE ONLY SAILING MISTRESS IN THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE, RULES THE DECK OF HER FOUR-MASTED SCHOONER 
UPON WHICH NINE MEN ARE EMPLOYED AS CREW 

note that when slavery became established as an eco- 
nomic institution, women were the favored subjects of 
exploitation. Slavery, too, did much to inure men to 
industry, . while with the 
growth of feudalism in Eu- 
rope, woman gained in phy- 
sical emancipation. In the 
manor house appeared the 
lady of leisure who was later 
to embody that fragile 
beauty demanded by chiv- 
alry. In the realms of serf- 
dom, the housewife busied 
herself with domestic arts 
and crafts while her husband 
took over the heavy outdoor 
employments requiring supe- 
rior strength. 

Turning to the America of 
colonial times, there was no 
outcry as to woman’s inva- 
sion of man’s field of work. 
Our Puritan fathers held 
idleness in abhorrence and, 
as a result, handicraft pros- 
pered. The factory system, 
the lower wages paid to 
women than to men, the 
agitation for women’s rights 
marked the approach to mod- 
ern times. Yet, even today, 
a woman’s life is not always 
one of ease. 



























‘PATIENCE IS A VIRTUE —”’ 


WOMEN COOLIES ON THE HONGKONG 
WATER FRONT EARN ABOUT TWENTY 
CENTS A DAY. THERE IS NO HOPE OF 
GETTING AWAY FROM THEIR JOBS, AND 
BEING GLUTTONS FOR PUNISHMENT, 
THEY ENDURE THEIR DRUDGERY WITH 
MARVELOUS PATIENCE, AND CARRY 
THEIR HEAVY BURDENS DAY AFTER DAY 
UNCOMPLAININGLY 


SOMETHING WORSE THAN 
WASHING DISHES 


BRICKMAKING, KNOWN THE WORLD 
OVER AS EXTREMELY HARD MANUAL 
LABOR, IS THE PROFESSION OF THESE 
ITALIAN PEASANT WOMEN OF TURIN. 
WITH THE EXCEPTION OF HODCARRY- 
ING, FEW MORE BACK-BREAKING EF- 
FORTS CAN BE IMAGINED THAN THOSE 
NECESSITATED BY THIS SORT OF WORK 
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AGRICULTURAL SUMATRA 


THESE ‘‘ FEMALE FIELD HANDS,” AS 
THE ALABAMA NEGRO WOULD CALL 
THEM, WEAR AS HEADGEAR THE PRE- 
POSSESSING EMBLEMS OF THEIR STREN- 
UOUS OCCUPATION. FROM MORNING 
TILL NIGHT THEY HOE THE FIELDS, 
GUIDE THE PLOW, , AND RAISE POTA- 
TOES AND OTHER VEGETABLES FOR 
THEIR FAMILIES AND HUSBANDS 
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(Ewing Galloway) 
A NICE FEAT IN BALANCING 


TO CARRY SUCH A LOAD OF FAGOTS AT AMALFI, WHERE THE 
STREETS PROGRESS BY STEPS, SPEAKS WELL OF THE HARDIHOOD OF 
THE ITALIAN MOTHER 
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(Wide World) 
THE MODERN GIRL IN PALESTINE 


A GRADUATE OF A GERMAN UNIVERSITY, SHE IS REPAIRING 
THE ROADS OF PALESTINE, HOPING EVENTUALLY FOR A 
POSITION AS TEACHER IN ONE OF THE HEBREW SCHOOLS 





Be as 





FROM THE GROUND UP 


IN MANY PARTS OF SUNNY ITALY, HAY IS CARRIED TO THE LOFT ON THE BACKS OF THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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ACQUIRING THE PROFESSIONAL 
TOUCH 
MISS ALICE CURTIS, NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD GIRL 
OF CHICAGO, IS STUDYING BRICKLAYING AT 
THE CHICAGO BUILDING TRADES SCHOOL, AND 
EXPECTS TO MAKE MORE MONEY WHEN SHE 
IS A FULL-FLEDGED BRICKLAYER THAN SHE 
COULD AT ANY OTHER PROFESSION 





(Wide World) 


DAUGHTERS OF THE MILL 
AT THE PAPER MILLS OF PURFLEET, SEVENTY- 
FIVE GIRLS ARE EMPLOYED IN THE WORK OF 
MAKING PAPER AND CARDBOARD. TO THE CUBIC 
INCH THERE ARE FEW COMMODITIES WHICH 
WEIGH MORE THAN A ROLL OF GLAZED PAPER, 
AND THE EXERTION REQUIRED TO MOVE SUCH 
A ROLL WOULD MAKE A MAN THINK TWICE 


UP OFF THE FLOOR 
WASHING TAXIES MAY BE A RATHER ARDUOUS 
OCCUPATION, BUT IN COMPARISON TO SCRUB- 
BING THE FLOORS OF OFFICE BUILDINGS, SWEEP- 
ING OUT PULLMAN CARS, OR EVEN BENDING 
DAY IN AND DAY OUT OVER A STEAMING WASH- 
TUB, IT HAS ITS DECIDED ADVANTAGES 


(Wide World) 
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News and the Press Agent 


By Oscar Lewis 


“propaganda,” with all 





NUMBER of in- 
A teresting and 
significant things 


have been happening to 
the once lowly press 
agent. He hasundergone 
a remarkable trans- 
formation; in a fewshort 
years he has come to 
wield an influence the 
extent of which the av- 





‘**The idea of regarding him as a menace would 
have been dismissed as preposterous at once,” 
says Mr. Lewis of the typical press agent of 
fifteen years ago. But in the “Public Relations 
Counselor”? whom the World War developed and 
whom modern business and the press nourish, 
the author sees cause for alarm. ‘“‘When propa- 
ganda invades the news,”’ he writes, ‘“‘the reader 
is not being fairly dealt with . . . the cards are 

not all on the table” 


its connotations. The 
press agent — seldom a 
fool — must have smiled 
ironically at the events 
that followed. Within a 
few months he saw his 
despised profession ele- 
vated to respectability, 
given a heavy coat of 
whitewash, and ac- 








erage citizen has hardly - 

an inkling. In the public mind, the press agent today 
is where he was fifteen or twenty years ago. He is 
looked on as a somewhat seedy individual, usually a 
discard from the city room of some newspaper, who 
leads a hand-to-mouth existence by attaching him- 
self to a succession of notoriety-seeking celebrities. 
His stock in trade is sensation; he captures his vic- 
tims by dangling before them the magic bait of 
publicity, and he makes his living by selling property 
that does not belong to him — newspaper space and 
printer’s ink. He is the connecting link between the 
publicity seeker and his, or her, heart’s desire, and 
he accomplishes his ends by devious means that will 
not always bear close scrutiny as to their ethics. He 
is the man at whose behest the vaudeville actress 
misplaces her pearls, or the much divorced lady of 
the films confesses her hidden longing for a suburban 
bungalow and babies. He engineers the fictitious 
love affairs of tenors, gets the wives and daughters 
of wealthy undertakers into the society columns, 
and in election years converts corrupt and greedy 
politicians into sturdy defenders of the rights of 
common citizens. He lives by his wits, gives no 
hostages to fortune, and has been known in dull 
seasons to descend to practices indistinguishable 
from blackmail. 

So much for the press agent as he was in reality 
not so many years ago, and as he still exists in the 
imagination of a large part of the public. He was an 
interesting, rather sordid figure, who capitalized 
human vanity, but whose importance in the scheme 
of things was so slight as to be almost negligible. 
Beyond the fact that he helped feed the sensation- 
loving instincts of the readers of cheap newspapers, 
and occasionally created a spurious notoriety for 
his clients, his efforts went for nothing. The idea of 
regarding him as a menace would have been dis- 
missed as preposterous at once. 

But presently the World War came along, and the 
press agent, unlike the diplomat, learned his lesson 
from it. Into the language came the magic word, 


cepted without question 
as a legitimate and honorable instrument for filling 
the public mind with all manner of ideas intended 
directly or indirectly to help win the war. He saw the 
tricks of his trade taken over bag and baggage when 
the governments of all the contending powers openly 
established official press agencies of their own. 

Never again was the profession of press agent to 
be the same. The years from 1914 to 1918, and later, 
persuaded the world that news was news and that it 
was not necessary to inquire too closely into its 
source. The old healthy skepticism which caused the 
conscientious editor to go behind the news and seek 
to discover whose axe he was grinding had to be dis- 
carded. If he wished to report the war at all, he had 
to report it with doctored news, because that was the 
only kind the czars of the censorship bureaus al- 
lowed to pass. Because there was nothing else to do, 
and because others were doing it, and because it was 
respectable and patriotic, the editor forgot his 
scruples, and day after day filled the columns of his 
paper with news that at its best was biased and 
evasive, and which he frequently knew to be down- 
right perversion of the truth. 


J, qtetoreiesr ars II, 1918, saw no abrupt closing of 
editorial doors to the copy of propagandists. 
The government press agencies remained function- 
ing for one thing, and for another, the habit of five 
momentous years was not to be broken in a day, and 
few editors resumed with quite the old enthusiasm 
their task of verifying each suspicious item in the 
floods of copy that passed over their desks. The 
editorial doors, opened wide during the war years, 
have never since been completely closed. Through 
the apertures passes a steady stream of propaganda 
to the news columns of the country’s dailies. 

The stream has its source in the press agents, 
whose numbers have been enormously increased 
since the war. The press agent himself has under- 
gone a change in keeping with his new importance. 
While the old type still exists, still manages to put 
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over his old stories for actresses and politicians and 
social climbers, he and his like are no longer the 
whole show. He now belongs definitely to the outer 
fringe, where his activities are regarded with lofty 
superiority by the business men who have raised his 
dubious arts to the level of a dignified profession. 
These have long since discarded the questionable 
name of press agent, and the doors of their busy 
offices now bear such imposing legends as Director 
of Publicity, Publicity Engineer, Public Relations 
Counselor, or even Promoter of Public Good Will. 


+ lie: press agent — new and improved model — 
usually works in one of two ways. He may devote 
all his time and talents to one firm and be part of its 
organization, attending conferences of executives to 
give advice as to the probable public reaction .to 
changes of policy and the like, or he may maintain his 
own Offices and act as publicity agent for a number 
of clients, in which case he, or one of his employees, 
also sits in at important conferences and warns 
against policies that will jeopardize public good will 
and warmly approves, and often suggests, those 
that will be productive of constructive publicity. 
In many cases his activities are closely tied with 
those of the advertising departments, and frequently 
the two functions are performed by the same man or 
the same agency, but the work is different and must 
be handled in a different way. 

It must be handled differently from advertising 
because advertising space is bought and paid for, 
and publicity, which is made to look like news, and 
often is news, is admitted free. However, compara- 
tively little publicity is admitted to the newspapers 
without cost to the organizations or individuals 
sponsoring it. The workings of the system in its 
simplest form can be illustrated by the handling of 
the publicity of two important groups of news- 
paper advertisers— the theatres and automobile 
manufacturers. Little attempt is made here to con- 
ceal the close connection between advertising space 
and reading matter. The theatre or automobile con- 
cern that stops buying advertising space automati- 
cally ceases to have use for a press agent, for the 
latter would have no means of getting his stories 
into print. The rule is simple: no paid advertise- 
ments, no free publicity. 

The ethics of such an arrangement may be open 
to question; but as it works out, no particular harm 
is done. It is doubtful if even the least thoughtful of 
the newspaper readers fails to recognize such pub- 
licity as merely another form of advertising strayed 
over into the news columns. But, unfortunately, not 
all publicity is so naively conceived or so easily 
recognized for what it is. Once we leave the activi- 
ties of the press agents behind and step up a few 
rungs on the ladder, we encounter the directors of 
publicity, the public relations counselors, and the 
matter takes on a somewhat different complexion. 


The method grows more subtle. The copy no longer 
has an advertising purpose as frank and obvious as a 
publisher’s blurb on the jacket of a novel. More 
often than not these gentlemen deal in straight news 
stories, embodying legitimate news. Except among 
the initiated, not one newspaper reader in a thou- 
sand suspects any ulterior motive as he reads. 

As an illustration of the methods used, let us 
imagine that the board of directors of a large oil 
company has decided on a certain future date to 
increase the retail price of gasoline two cents a gal- 
lon. Here is a decision of direct concern to the public, 
clearly affecting the good will which is one of the 
company’s most valuable assets. The announce- 
ment of the price increase will be resented by the 
tens of thousands who are buyers of gasoline. To 
minimize this resentment becomes the task of the 
publicity agent. 

There are conferences, discussions, plans are form- 
ulated, suggested ideas adopted or rejected; step by 
step the campaign is worked out and gets under way. 
One day — it may be weeks before the scheduled 
price advance is made public — the gasoline buyer 
picks up his newspaper and reads, say, of the inaugu- 
ration of some new and liberal feature of the com- 
pany’s policy in relation to its employees: pensions 
may be extended or increased, new recreational fea- 
tures established, any one of a dozen plans reflecting 
creditably on the company’s treatment of its em- 
ployees may be announced. Other stories follow, 
each containing a legitimate item of news, and each 
deftly emphasizing another point— the heavy cost of 
producing and refining and distributing gasoline. 
If the experimental laboratories have worked out a 
method of refining that will result in a better grade 
of gasoline, the result will be announced at this 
time, as will new methods of distribution. 


EADING such stories, none of which has the 
slightest air of publicity or free advertising, 
the public learr’s that the company treats its em- 
ployees liberally, that the production and distribu- 
tion of gasoline is an extremely costly business, that 
the product itself is constantly growing better and 
its distribution more convenient. There can be no 
doubt that the knowledge of all this comes to mind 
and helps soften the blow when the actual announce- 
ment of the increase is made. Sometimes a campai 
of this kind is so skillfully conducted that public 
esteem is higher after the increase than before it. A 
classic example of this, a pure stroke of publicity 
genius, occurred in California several years ago. For 
some time newspapers and civic organizations had 
been conducting a vigorous campaign against the 
signboard nuisance. It was a popular cause, one 
in which public interest had been actively enlisted. 
One leading oil company, shortly before an increase 
in gasoline prices was announced and at the height 
of the signboard agitation, issued a statement 
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that it had voluntarily decided to remove and de- 
stroy every signboard in the State that advertised 
its products. The company sacrificed, perhaps, half 
a million dollars’ worth of property; its gain in pub- 
lic good will was worth fifty times that amount. 
By following the workings of such campaigns as 
this one gets an inkling of the new relation between 
the press agent and the news. The careful publicity 
work of this particular oil company must be looked 
on as the rule, not as an exception to the rule. There 
is hardly a corporation of any size today that does 
not maintain facilities of some sort for building up 
and maintaining the good will of the public through 
the news columns of the daily papers; and there is 
hardly a bank or a bond house or a railroad or a 
steamship company or a real estate firm or a hotel 
that does not make persistent efforts to secure con- 
structive publicity in the newspapers. Lawyers are 
not above such practices, or firms of architects, or 
even doctors; and public officials realize that public- 
ity properly planted is an asset they cannot overlook. 
Add to these, organizations of every kind, churches 
and lodges and clubs of one sort or another, and 
one gains an idea of the bales of publicity that daily 


find their way to the newspaper offices. Not all of 
this, of course, gets into print; probably three 
quarters of all this carefully prepared publicity falls 
by the wayside, but an astonishingly large part of 
the news printed each day is news with a purpose. 


HE point is not that such news in itself is 

necessarily pernicious. Most of it is harmless in 
the same sense that advertisements are harmless. 
But here is the distinction, and the danger. The 
average citizen does not approach the news columns 
of his newspaper in the same spirit that he reads 
advertisements. He reads the one with his critical 
faculties alert; he knows very clearly whose axe is 
being ground, and he is not so naive as to accept as 
unbiased everything he reads. He has not yet ac- 
quired this attitude toward the news columns. What 
he reads there he reads with an open mind, with his 
critical defenses down, his suspicions disarméd. 
When propaganda invades the news, the reader is 
not being fairly dealt with. An important part of the 
evidence is being suppressed; the cards are not all on 
the table. He has a real cause for complaint; a cause 
far more real, in fact, than he ever realizes. 


Back Stage in Washington 
The Innocents Abroad 


‘ ) ) HEN a man rises on the floor of the Senate 
and makes an especially bitter speech 
against a country or its government there 
is usually some good reason behind it. I don’t mean 
those orations which are made to please constituents 
of a certain nationality. Jim Reed of Missouri, for 
instance, wrings the lion’s tail about once a year to 
gladden the hearts of the Germans of St. Louis. 
Others follow suit in less scintillating strain. This is 
simply part of the game of politics and is easily 
understood. What I refer to are the speeches wherein 
our noble statesmen are moved by petty personal 
considerations, fancied slights, irritating, trivial 
episodes which henceforth color their political views. 
It proves rather silly to think that our great men 
can be moved by such exceedingly small things. 
Yet such is the case. There are in the Senate today 
two members of the Finance Committee whose 


summer tour. Pat Harrison hails from Gulfport, 
Mississippi, where there are no Germans, Britons, or 
Italians to tint his political expressions. Mr. Harri- 
son’s antipathy to France has to do with a box of 
cigars, respectably cheap cigars such as any states- 
man smokes. Mr. Smoot of Utah ran into a former 
American officer who had experienced marital diffi- 
culties with a native lady of France. Both Senators 
are members of the committee which handles the 
French debt settlement. 

Last summer our debonair Harrison made the 
grand tour. He visited Germany, where a royal 
treatment gladdened his democratic heart. He and 
his escort took train for France. At the duane be- 
tween the two countries he was asked, according 
to custom, if he had tobacco in his baggage. Like 
hundreds of Americans, he declared he had none. 

Unfortunately, the French officials searched the 
Harrison baggage with 





visits to Europe were 








marred by unfortunate 
experiences. These gal- 
lant politicians have 
fairly advanced cases of 
Francophobia due, with- 
out a shadow of doubt, 
to personal adventures 
.n France while on a 
1 


Senators Harrison of Mississippi and Smoot of Utah 
are cited by THE INDEPENDENT’S Washington correspond- 
ent as typical of that class of ‘‘noble statesmen’’ who 
“allow fancied slights . . . to color their political 
views.”’ These two in particular, he believes, ‘‘ have fairly 
advanced cases of Francophobia due, without a shadow of a 
doubt, to personal adventures in France while on a sum- 
mer tour.” The effect of these incidents on the two “‘ gallant 

politicans”’ is as unfortunate as it is amusing 


some diligence. From 
its depths they drew 
forth a box of cigars 
and a can of tobacco. 
“What are these?” they 
asked with many ges- 
tures. Perhaps they were 
notably vicious customs 
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officials; perhaps Pat was a 
little less genial than -usual; 
anyway, the Mississippi Sena- 
tor and the Frenchmen in- 
dulged in a pretty altercation. 
Pat was fined, fined more than 
the cigars were worth. In fact, 
he was told that if he did not 
pay the fine he would not be 
allowed to go on to gay Paree. 
Smiting himself on the breast 
with true Senatorial fervor, Pat 
swore he would not pay. It was 
the principle of the thing. The 
battle waged for a strong half 
hour. He was a United States 
Senator, wasn’t he? He was 
not used to such treatment; he 
would pay no fine. 

“No pay, no go on,” — or 
the French equivalent, — re- 
plied the Frenchmen, and Pat 
raved and tore the Harrisonian 
hair, or what remains of it. 
Finally, his companion, a man known for his tact 
and general amiability, smoothed somewhat the 
fiery Mississippi temper. Pat paid the fine, but swore 
eternal enmity to France. 

Now he travels up and down the country declar- 
ing that the terms of the French debt settlement are 
much too lenient, charging that the French Republic 
is appropriating millions for propaganda in this 
country. He proves a most pronounced Francophobe. 
Every time I hear Pat making one of these speeches 
I think of the little incident in the forlorn office of 
the duane. When Pat starts tearing France to pieces 
I think of his box of cheap cigars. Poor France. Poor 
Harrison. Poor debt settlement. - 


(Keystone) 


EED SMOOT’S story proves more intriguing 
as it has, in its background, a French lady. 
Smoot, like ninety-five other Senators, regards him- 
self with a fine seriousness. He, too, took a holiday 
trip to Europe. It was in 1925, before the French 
settlement was officially discussed. No one was 
notified of his coming. No one connected with the 
Government met his boat train. Poor Smoot felt 
deeply hurt. He had heard so much of French 
courtesy. He was a member of the United States 
Senate, wasn’t he? 

When the French Foreign Office heard, in a 
roundabout way, of his presence in Paris, it said 
that if he cared to drop in it would be only too glad 
to give him any information he wanted. But it did 
not send a man in uniform to his hotel. It did not 
blow any bugles. It did not so much as throw its hat 
in the air over the arrival of Mr. Smoot. It was will- 
ing but inactive. Perhaps it had heard that when a 
French Senator landed at New York, J. Butler 





**MR. HARRISON'S ANTIPATHY TO FRANCE HAS TO DO 
WITH A BOX OF CIGARS” 


~ Wright and other high-hats of 
the State Department did not 
meet the boat nor put them- 
selves out very much either. 

Writhing under such inat- 
tention, Smoot hired an auto- 
mobile and toured the battle 
zone. As luck would have it, his 
companion on this trip was an 
ex-officer of the A. E. F. who 
had married a French girl. 
They had had conjugal diffi- 
culties, because of which the 
husband had been wholly dis- 
illusioned in regard to Ja delle 
France. Smoot was filled with 
the officer’s low opinion of the 
country. Poor little French 
girl. Poor Smoot. Poor debt 
settlement. 

But this was not all. There 
was a contrast. Smoot went to 
Italy. He was met at the 
frontier by a government offi- 
cial. The Italians, it seemed, knew a United States 
Senator when they saw one. Mr. Smoot was shown 
considerable attention. He was taken over the battle 


fields in a government car by a government official. 


He had pointed out to him in a very poignant way 
what Italy had suffered. And he was deeply touched. 
Then he came back to Washington. Long before M. 
Caillaux or M. Bérenger undertook to negotiate a 
settlement, Mr. Smoot, in a stirring speech, declared 
that Italy was entitled to more consideration than 
France. And although such a sentiment had little 
to do with the case, it at least showed where the 
splendid Utah heart was located. 

Mr. Smoot is, perhaps, less bitter against the 
French than Pat Harrison. The Smoot cigars were 
left intact. Perhaps he does not smoke; I do not 
know. But I am quite sure he has little admiration 
for the French, and that he has a very high regard 
for the Italians. 


HEN Mr. Smoot tells the Senate that the 

pending debt settlement represents the last 
dollar this country can squeeze out of France, I am 
sure that this is Mr. Smoot’s honest judgment. But 
I cannot, at the same time, help thinking of Smoot 
cooling his coat tails in his Paris hotel, and the little 
French girl who had bilked the American officer. 
No wonder, then, that after such shabby treatment 
Mr. Smoot should have cocked his feet on the con- 
ference table where his retapped soles shocked even 
the hardy Caillaux. The same Caillaux who re- 
marked, after he had placed a floral offering on the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier, that France had 
placed a wreath “on the tomb of its Unknown 
Creditor.”’ Clever, cynical Caillaux. 
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The Shadow Stage 
What Price a Number of Things? 


with the serious and frivolous 

facts of the Great War several 
years ago and launched our Western 
offensive, we have been treated to the 
edifying spectacle of a movie army storm- 
ing its own trenches. In the profoundly 
Stirring action of “The Big Parade,” old 
General Formula himself was several 
times unhorsed, though it is rumored that 
in keeping with the spirit of the occasion 
he unhorsed himself. In the more recent 
engagement of “What Price Glory?” the 
gallant troops have achieved immortal 
glory by putting themselves to complete 
rout, with the exception of several out- 
lying detachments of the mawkish sort 
that have not had the heart to consum- 
mate their own surrender, but who may 
at any time before the next encounter 
graciously fall on their bayonets. At 
headquarters this view is pooh-poohed 
with some vigor. We can only wait to see 
what we shall see. 

In the less tiresome numbers of un- 
figured language, the late — seven years 
late — war has been a great thing for 
Hollywood. Aside from the sublime 
foolishness of “‘The Better ’Ole,”’ the 
boisterous knockabout of “We’re In 
the Navy Now,” and such a thorough 
piece of cheese as “Tin Hats,” it has 
given us the finest pair of photoplays 
that have ever been turned out in these 
United States— “The Big Parade” and 
“What Price Glory?” In them the picture 
makers have scotched more of their silly 
clichés and more of their pandering 
brummagem than in any other half dozen 
—aye, hundred —pictures together. 
True, “The Big Parade” went chromo 
at the last, and equally true, the tart and 
biting brew of “What Price Glory?” is 
brought to a curdle with a final dash of 
syrup as well as with a graveyard tear 
midway. But as long as the average 
salty content is so high and we are made 
richer by so titanic a characterization as 
that of Victor McLaglen’s Captain 
Flagg, this department’s little hour will 
be spent, if you please, in counting 
blessings, walzing, barking, or what have 
you. If the film is not so consistently un- 
regenerate as the play, the reek and 
muddy passions of the war are thick upon 
it, and the ironies have been shifted life- 
size to the screen. 

The first film from Soviet Russia to 
reach these benighted republican shores 
is “Potemkin,” which loosed from our 
own Douglas Fairbanks a mighty blast of 
superlatives when he saw it in Moscow 


B vie since Hollywood caught up 


By Perceval Reniers 


last summer and which is said to have 
drawn from maestro Max Reinhardt a 
sigh that has been freely translated as 
acknowledging that the theatre had met 
its master. The stage is moribund, long 
live “Potemkin,” and so on. Having 
great respect for both these gentlemen, 
and retaining my share of faith in the 
vitalizing properties of Muscovite art, I 





A RUSSIAN IMPORTATION 
ONE OF THE REVOLUTIONISTS BELOW DECKS ON 
THE POTEMKIN, WHOSE STORY THE RUSSIANS 
HAVE FILMED 


awaited the arrival of the Russian picture 
with what might moderately be described 
as bated breath. 


6 i great day came. I saw “ Potem- 
kin.” It seemed the product of a man 
who cast his eye upon a moving moment 
in the revolutionary ferment and then 
went berserk with his camera. The film 
recapitulates — with benefit of czarist 
archives, it is claimed —the mutiny of 
1905 aboard the armored cruiser Prince 
Potemkin as it lay in the harbor of 
Odessa. In the revulsion of the sailors to 
the rotten food, the killing of the officers, 
and the preparations for battle with the 
loyal fleet, little if anything is left un- 
said. When young Comrad Eisenstein, 
the director, pounces upon a detail, 
whether of sailor’s life or popular up- 
rising, you may be sure it is a rich visual 
morsel with an emotional pulse and a 
place in the sun. But when he multiplies 
instead of dramatizes his detail, his 
camera’s eye is obviously bigger than its 
stomach. Anyone must -concede the 
brilliance of pictorial expression, how- 
ever, and if we are to have propaganda 


from the Bolsheviki, it is as well that 
it should have some artistic credentials. 

“Faust” from the German UFA 
studio, with Emil Jannings as a roguish 
Mephisto, is another case of the camera 
hogging the stage. In this instance, it is 
not what a good plainsman would call a 
“shootin’ fool.” Rather, it is put through 
a performance on the flying rings, with 
aérial side spins and double somersaults. 
Not that the intention or even the prin¢ 
ciple were not first-rate. The strat 
matching the supernatural ch 
the Goethe legend with photographic 
effects not exactly of the earth, with 
eccentric angles and rings of fire and a 
weird light over all, was one to which the 
least among us would have subscribed. 
Herr Murnau, the director who gave us 
“The Last Laugh,” is no slouch at his 
trade. In “Faust” he takes the fable for 
granted, like a good German, and spends 
his time coquetting with the treatment. 
So absorbed does he become in the cabala 
of photography that the drama very 
often has to shift for itself while he 
performs with eye magic. 


UR professionally slick photography’ 
is becoming slicker every day, more 
luminous with beauty. The designing 
producers of “The Winning of Barbara 
Worth” may not deceive anybody with 
their fusty old story or their grand-stand 
flood, but give them a bit of Western 
scenery and they are sorcerers. In “Old 
Ironsides” — of which more another time 
— James Cruze and his cameraman have 
caught the sea and its winging ships in 
lights and poses most beguiling. On the 
whole, they are treating Mother Earth 
and her accessories as they would any 
other leading lady who, if she is not 
photographed in a haze of melting love- 
liness, might throw down her contract and 
walk off the set. 

Sheer beauty having proved itself a 
best seller, the good old Yankee ingenuity 
of the Laskys, the Zukors, the Goldwyns, 
and the Loews can produce it with the 
readiness of their forerunners in producing 
wooden nutmegs. As it falls out, it would 
seem to be good art as well as good busi- 
ness. And right here the enemies of 
prettification will be damned and blasted 
if it is anything but shrewd business. 
Art? Look to the Continent, to “Faust” 
with its reckless courage of visual ad- 
venture, to “Potemkin” with its head- 
long search for new photographic parts of 
speech. There are the seeds if not the 
fruit of motion-picture progress! 
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Readers and Writers 


r T= Diary of Arthur Christopher 


Benson” (Longmans) has been 

extracted and edited by Percy 
Lubbock from the forty volumes, amount- 
ing to some four million words, in which 
the late master of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, set down his reflections 
between 1897 and 1925. If I confess at the 
outset that very little of the forty-odd 
volumes of prose and verse which Benson 
published before his death in 1925 ever 
interested me, it is natural to wonder why 
this diary of his has attracted my notice. 
The author’s life was wholly uneventful, 
and his writings are already largely 
forgotten. What makes one read this 
posthumous volume? 

To begin with, my fancy was arrested 
by the statement of Mr. Lubbock that 
he had four million words to choose from 
in compiling this work, which is partly 
a diary and partly a biography because 
of the editor’s linking together of the 
various extracts. What on earth could 
so busy a writer as A. C. Benson, living a 
secluded existence, first at Eton and then 
at Cambridge — what on earth could he 
find to put into the manuscript of forty 
volumes? The answer is: absolutely 
nothing; or if you will: everything. 
That is to say, a more uninteresting 
life it would be difficult to imagine, 
yet, a more illuminating comment upon 
a certain side of English society and 
English education it would be impossible 
to find. 


ENSON was a typical well-born Eng- 
lishman, educated according to the 
best traditions, who drifted, like many, 
into school-mastering for want of any 
definite ambition. When the diary begins, 
he is groaning under the burden of his 
life as an assistant master at his old 
school, Eton College. He seems to have 
heartily disliked the school and heartily 
despised himself for teaching there. 
His descriptions of what he had to do 
and the effect of that work upon himself 
are a curious commentary on the whole 
system. Had he been a teacher in one of 
those innumerable hatcheries for shabby 
genteel snobs, which masquerade in 
England as “schools for the sons of 
gentlemen,” his misery would not excite 
surprise. But he was the son of the head 
master of Wellington College, and a 
master in one of the greatest English 
public schools. If his own education was 
received from people who felt as badly 
about it as he did, is it any wonder that 
he grew up an ineffectual man? 
After a lengthy struggle with himself, 
he resigned from his Eton post in 1903. 


By Ernest Boyd 


I 





Henceforward he would be a free man 
and give himself up entirely to writing. 
From that year on his output of books was 
prodigious. He wrote the volumes on 
Rossetti, Tennyson, Pater, and Fitz- 
gerald for the English Men of Letters 
Series, and began that steady stream of 
volumes upon which his popularity rested: 
“The Hill of Trouble,” “The Isles of 
Sunset,” “The Thread of Gold,” “From 
a College Window,” “Beside Still Wa- 
ters,” and the rest. But his freedom from 
the drudgery and confinement of school 
life was not much use to him, for he 
proceeded to settle in Cambridge. In the 
end, he had hovered so long on the brink 
of the academic world, lecturing and 
reading papers, that he found himself 
elected master of Magdalene College. 
Despite this, his diary ceaselessly re- 
cords his despondency, his utter disgust 
with his work, his painful conviction that 
life had little worth while for such as he. 
His complaint, he said, was “logorrhea,” 
and assuredly he lived on, by, and for 
words. Sheltered from all the realities 
of the common world, gifted with a 
prodigious ease in writing, he spun his 
continual web of words, and thought 
he found life when he was surrounded 
by young men who seemed to offer him 
comradeship. Of women he was afraid, 
and he incessantly quarreled with those 
who were his friends. Occasional trips to 
London, in which Edmund Gosse and 
Henry James were the chief attractions, 
were his only escape from his inclosed 
world. He had horrible attacks of nervous 
breakdown, and an ever-increasing con- 
viction that he was a poor hack and a 
man whose powers had been wasted. 
’ Y desire is to write a great and 
beautiful book — and instead I 
have become the beloved author of a fem- 
inine tea-party kind of audience, the mild 
and low-spirited people who would like to 
think the world a finer place than they 
have any reason for doing.” A better 
definition of his public it would be hard 


to find; and what a fate, that a man 
whose mind could feel as sharply as this: 
should go on catering to such people with 
intellectual lollipops, while transcribing 
his real emotions and ideas to a diary four 
million words in length! Mr. Lubbock,. 
who was, with Hugh Walpole, one of the 
best known of his young companions, has 
no reputation for indiscretion, and if his 
editing of Henry James’ letters is any 
guide, we may be sure that length was. 
not the only consideration which deter- 
mined his selections from this “ Diary.” 
Benson, at least, had a realistic concep- 
tion of his réle, which his editor, as usual, 
tries to gloss over. When Benson ad- 
dressed a meeting at the London City 
Temple, he saw his readers, and this is 
what he wrote: “It is odd to have really 
met, face to face, the people who read my 
books and love them — who think them 
original and high-minded and sincere and 
beautiful — who like the donnish and 
the aristocratic flavor, the flavor picked 
up in episcopal palaces and County 
society and Eton and Cambridge — and 
believe they have really found the charm 


-of culture. It is humiliating in a sense, 


because I don’t think it is a critical or 
an intellectual audience.” His dreams, 
of which he gives several vivid accounts, 
would reveal much to a psychoanalyst. 


ET it seems to me that there is no 

need to delve into his subconscious in 
order to see what malady had attacked 
him. He was the victim of that “donnish 
and aristocratic,” “episcopal and county” 
society which was his whole world. 
Except for a little bicycling and, later, 
motoring, A. C. Benson’s days consisted 
in footling correspondence with gushing 
admirers, the writing of uplifting articles 
and unimportant novels, and the com- 
pany of people more or less engaged in 
reading and writing the same sort of 
thing. If he took tea, it was with the 
Bishop of Something; if he dined, he was 
surrounded by dons, parsons, head 
masters, and so on. He rarely met even 
literary people who were not of this 
semiecclesiastical, semiacademic type; 
and when he did, toward the end of his 
life, at the meetings of the Royal Society 
of Literature, he felt inferior, and knew 
that nobody took him seriously. But so 
deeply embedded was he in the traditions 
represented by that society that he never 
attempted to go away and mix with live 
human beings. And so he was, to para- 
phrase his own words about his public, 
a “low-spirited person who liked to think 
the world a worse place than he had any 
reason for doing.” 
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An English and an American Liberal 


Charles W. Eliot. The Man and His Be- 
liefs. With a Biographical Study by 
William Allan Neilson. 2 vols. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $10.00. 


RESIDENT ELIOT died August 22, 

1926. Thus a definitive biography may 
not be expected within several years. 
Meanwhile, it is desirable that an ade- 
quate witness of the man, as given by his 
own writings and addresses, be available 
for immediate reading. It is found in 
these handsome volumes which contain 
selections from his long literary life work 
and cover such fields as education, the 
conduct of life, war and peace, capital and 
labor, and government, with his famous 
“Religion of the Future” included as a 
means of showing his spiritual founda- 
tions. The work of choosing and of writ- 
ing a brief biographical study was done 
by William Allan Neilson, president of 
Smith College. It is a good achievement. 
Dr. Eliot’s spoken and written style “is a 
faithful expression of his character.” It is 
a style without “applied ornament, with- 
out excess of any kind.” That was the 
man. If at first it appears “bald in its 
severe simplicity and its courageous ob- 
viousness,” this is again the first impres- 
sion of the person. “But at its best,” 
says Dr. Neilson, “it is monumental, bal- 
anced, logical, the utterance of a just and 
valiant man.” 

What these papers.reveal above every- 
thing else is the supreme faith of Dr. 
Eliot in freedom. That is the leitmotif 
running through all that he ever thought 
or did. In education it was freedom for the 
student that led him to the completion of 
the elective system; likewise, at Harvard, 
in the professor’s job he placed, not em- 
ployees to take orders, but free teachers, 
inspirers, and leaders; in politics he fa- 
vored the Democratic party because it has 
more sympathy with the aspirations of 
the common people, ordinary humanity, 
especially the “dejected or discontented 
portion of the American population,” 
whose chief longing is to be released from 
bonds that are alien in a democratic 
community. 

There was, in fact, in Eliot a philosophi- 
cal kinship with Thomas Jefferson that 
will be properly set forth, we trust, when 
his life story is told. These men, in educa- 
tion, in politics, and in religion, were one, 
thoroughly consistent from beginning to 
end. In both men there was a certain 
austerity, but though they did not easily 
make friendship with plain John Smith, 
they understood John Smith in the social 
aggregate, and by their advocacy of a 
social theory which permeated and 
changed the ideas of the country, they 





helped him infinitely more than their 
amiable interest could have done in the 
concrete details of John Smith’s life. 

It is not emphasized as much in this 
work as it will be later that in his religion 
Dr. Eliot was one of the most radical men 
of his generation. Such condemnation of 
the more dogmatic Christianity, with its 
base ideas of God and Jesus, of the uni- 
verse and human nature, we have had 
from no other distinguished figure of our 
time. His constant, plea was for a re- 
newed Christianity, free, spiritual, intel- 
ligent, fruitful in service, and this faith 
explains to a degree at once his power and 
his simplicity in everything that he did. 
The beneficent effect of liberty upon all 
human institutions was a proposition 
that he never questioned. Instead of fear- 
ing disorder from much liberty, he be- 
lieved the only true society would arise 
where mutual tolerance and respect in the 
open field of opinion had full sway. To- 
day we have much talk of law and order. 
Eliot, on the contrary, would have said, 
did say, indeed, freedom and service! A 
whole world divides this sentiment from 
the other. And is his idea not the soul of 
America and of humanity? 

ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH. 
* ee * * 


Fifty Years of British Parliament. By the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith. 2 vols. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $8.00. 


T is quite clear that this discursive 
child of his old age represents the 
things most dear to the political memory 
of the newly noble lord, their author. It is 
equally clear that not even a Balliol man, 
one of the foremost of that great genera- 
tion that came forth in Jowett’s time to 
man the Empire, can survive forty years 
of the House of Commons without being 
so molded as to be unable to shed the 
public manner. If Gladstone, the “old 
parliamentary hand,” as he described 
himself, could never leave off addressing 
his Queen “‘as if she were a public meet- 
ing,” the almost equally venerable figure 
of Asquith never appears in these pages 
without its toga and appropriate dignity. 
The nearest approaches to wit are quoted 
epigrams in the manner of the Oxford 
Union, or alternative Latin versions. 

And yet one may suggest that this 
casual collection of parliamentary elo- 
quence, and this temperate recital of the 
great crises and the petty political and 
personal bickerings of a half century of 
British politicians, throws a clearer light 
upon the spirit of English Liberalism 
than anything that has been written. The 
temper that the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith represents is that of an optimistic 


faith in political solutions by compromise 
and by persuasion, by the exercise of 
reason and of a good temper which de- 
pended for its success upon an England 
rich and flourishing, with the middle class 
in the saddle, but with class lines clearly 
enough drawn to permit “gentlemen” to 
lead as of right, and with no issues of an 
economic nature fundamental enough to 
threaten the disruption of its constitu- 
tional structure. The noble earl looks 
about him at these degenerate days of 
a Labor Opposition with some bewilder- 
ment. He returns to the fifty years prior to 
1918 as toa spiritual asylum, “these event- 
ful years” quorum pars fuerent magna, 
lamenting the passing of the time when no 
full-dress debate was complete without 
parliamentary eloquence enriched with 
quotations from Horace or. Lucretius, or 
even on occasion from Homer. His dignity 
and reserve are as complete as his spouse’s 
lack of these qualities. By the same token, 
his works will never enjoy a succes de 
scandale. Margot herself might be cruel 
enough to dub them “Recollections of a 
Noble Dodo.” 

The first volume adds little to the 
standard biographies of the period, such 
as Morley’s“‘ Life of Gladstone.” When 
Mr. Gladstone was a young and promis- 
ing commoner he acted as counsel for 
Parnell in the latter’s examination before 
the commission that finally determined 
his innocence of the authorship of the 
celebrated Pigott forgeries. One might 
have expected here some new light upon 
that curious personality who introduced 
parliamentary obstruction to the world. 
When the episode of Parnell’s disgrace 
through the divorce suit of Captain 
O’Shea is reached, and the defection of his 
own Irish supporters, it is to Morley that 
Lord Asquith turns for a summary. This 
is a characteristic method throughout. 
One derives little benefit from an eyewit- 
ness who is so discreet that he will only 
quote others also present. It is modesty 
to a fault. 

Part Six, however, is a genuinely re- 
freshing bit for the amateur of political 
titbits. It includes a priceless chapter on 
“Political Catch-Words” that shows the 
master was not unconscious of the 
technique of his trade. Some of the more 
familiar in political parlance he is at pains 
to trace down: “a leap in the dark,” 
“friends of every country but their own,” 
“peace with honor,” “the unspeakable 
Turk,” “splendid isolation,” and “damn 
the consequences.” Alas, that the days of 
the phrase makérs are no longer prosper- 
ous, and that the architects of epigrams 


have fallen upon evil times! 
W. Y. Exuiorr. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


American Soundings. By J. St. Loe 
Strachey. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $2.50. 


HE former editor of the Spectator 

views the American scene with a 
kind and sympathetic eye. Traveling — 
though not for the first time — through 
the eastern sections of this repyblic, he at- 
tempts no very profound study of Amer- 
ican problems and puts forward only 
the most tentative theories and the most 
modest criticisms. /Temperamentally 
sympathetic with the best in the American 
spirit and tradition, he views our various 
problems from a long perspective in the 
comfortable assurance that we are not as 
bad as we say we are. Indeed, he finds us 
too prone to exaggerate the evils in our 
lot, unconscious of the real and genuine 
blessings which surround us. If in all this 
book there were a single out and out 
criticism of our manners and morals, it 
might be this wonder at our peevishness; 
we never know our luck. 

Mr. Strachey is a traveler and curious. 
He goes quickly toward the roots and 
reasons of what he sees. His vision is 
keen, but necessarily limited, and his 
judgments, though always eminently fair, 
are not remarkable for scientific accuracy. 
What makes his book so delightful and so 
inspiring is not the thing seen, but the 


fact that it is seen through his eyes, that it , 


is absorbed into a broad and genial 
tolerance or into a quick enthusiasm, 
enriched and ennobled there, and then 
reéxpressed in the words of a gentleman 
and a scholar. There is something at once 
so friendly and so charming in his attitude 
and in his style, in his sympathy and 
catholicity that one wishes these “Sound- 
ings” could have plumbed deeper reaches 
in this strange civilization of America. 
Mr. Strachey does not know America. 
He has seen some of its more attractive 
regions; he has met numbers of our “best 
people.” He does not know our slums or 
our drearier countrysides; he has not met 
our Babbitts, our politicians, our vulgar 
rich, our bootleggers, our labor leaders, 
our capitalists, and our dramatists. What 
he has seen and met he describes or in- 
terprets with the grace of a distinguished 
man of letters and the courtesy of a 
gentleman. Perhaps it is just as well that 
he must take for granted those less 
pleasant elements in our national life 
which he would probably regard as in- 
evitable incidents in our development. 
At any rate, his book — as far as it goes — 
is thoroughly worth while, his criticism 
constructive; eager to seize the essential 
and develop it, his spirit, looking always 
toward the good angel in men’s souls, sees 


how we struggle dimly and in darkness 
but ever upward — and so concludes that 
there is hope and promise in the present 
and future of this impetuous country. 
Certainly there is hope and promise in the 
soul of this author. One closes the book 
with regard, perhaps I should say with 
affection, for so thorough a sportsman, so 
competent a writer, and so good a man. 


* * * K * 


The Orphan Angel..By Elinor Wylie. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HEN it dawned upon this reviewer 

in the first few pages of “The 
Orphan Angel” that this was a supposed 
history of the adventures of the poet 
Shelley in America, an awful fear took 
hold of him. Such a story he envisioned 
as a distorted historical sentimentality. 
But as he read on, his fears faded. In- 
stead of drowning, as history records, 
Shelley is rescued by Miss Wylie through 
the strong arm of an American sailor, 
and comes to America. The beauty of 
American countrysides and the quaint 
cities and towns of those old-fashioned 
days are seen through his eyes with a 
Shelleyan poignancy that is perfectly 
authentic. Miss Wylie’s gifts for his- 
torical recreation, for flexible, hardy, 
and beautiful prose were never put to 
a more difficult or more successful testing. 


ke KK OK, 


Preface to a Life. By Zona Gale. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


N “Miss Lulu Bett,” Zona Gale wrote 
a story so inherently dramatic that it 
subsequently made a great success as a 
play. “Preface to a Life,” a longer and 
more analytical work, is dramatic in a 
psychological manner. Bernard -Mead, 
small-town business man, after eleven 
years of complacent domestic content 
awakens to a sort of struggle for his own 
soul. This is evidently too much for him, 
and once more “the days threw over him 
their nets.” Fourteen years later, how- 
ever, his restlessness came on again, and 
this time the struggle, intensified, took 
the form of a nervous breakdown. There 
is a trace of influence of the Russian 
novelists in this soul-searching of Bernard 
Mead. There is also a somewhat incoher- 
ent effect of realism in the style of the 
book, given by the apparently haphazard 
conversations. At the end the only hope 
for Bernard seems to be that at fifty-two 
he still has eight years before he is sixty, 
with the rather slim chance that during 
those eight years he may discover some- 
thing which will cheer him up. 
There is something inexpressibly dreary 


about this book. It is a story without joy; 
a problem without solution; a long-drawn- 
out description of a man’s unhappiness. 
Many of the scenes are depressing ones — 
Bernard’s quarrel with his father, Mr. 
Mead’s death, the minute account of his 
funeral. An excess of detail is ground 
out in the service of realism, and the 
true message of the book, that obscure 
spiritual salvation of Bernard’s, hovers 
outside the reader’s grasp. 


* eK KK 


Foam. By Mary Dixon Thayer. Philadel- 
phia: Dorrance & Co. $2.00. 


AN unimportant novel which treats the 
well-known manifestitations of post- 
war society in an easy-to-read style. It 
contributes nothing either in the vividness 
of the telling, or in strength or piquancy of 
interpretation. The author, whose first 
novel it is, has an easy and often graceful 
command of words. Her fundamental 
defect as a novelist is the adoption of a 
basic viewpoint — essentially a sort of 
sentiment in which she but half believes. 


* eK *K * 


The Pamphlet Poets. General Editor, 
Hughes Means. New York: Simon 
& Schuster. $.25 each. 


HE increase in readers of poetry 

has been one of the literary phe- 
nomena of this generation in America. 
Many of these readers are not bookish 
people, and have neither time, skill, nor 
opportunity to seek out the classics of 
American poetry in the collected editions 
of libraries and bookstores. By these and 
old readers looking for convenient edi- 
tions, the pamphlet poets will be valued. 
In attractive paper pamphlets of approxi- 
mately forty pages each, they include the 
representative work of American poets. 
We wonder a little at the selections made 
in the first lot of pamphlets, but have no 
doubt that before the series is complete, 
all tastes will be satisfied. 


* KK OK * 


Anatole France. The Degeneration of a 
Great Artist. By Barry Cerf. New 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh. The Dial 
Press. $4.00. 


ERE is a book which, as the first 

serious study of Anatole France in 
English, will have a wide reading and 
influence. This is unfortunate because the 
book does not convey the truth about its 
subject. It harshly criticizes France, but 
with such petulance and puritanic dis- 
temper that the reader revolts. France 
is thoroughly (Continued on page 56) 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone> 
REAR ADMIRAL JULIAN L. LATIMER 
HE COMMANDS THE UNITED STATE SNAVAL 


FORCES PROTECTING AMERICAN LIVES AND 
PROPERTY DURING NICARAGUA'S CIVIL WAR 


ARINES and bluejackets have 
M landed once more in Nicaragua, 
this time at Puerto Cabezas, seat 

of the liberal Government of Juan B. 
Sacasa. Not only are Nicaragua and Cen- 
tral America generally in 
something of a ferment over 
the presence of the Ameri- 
can forces there, but Washington is also 
troubled by the action. Senator Borau is 
among those who question the act, Senator 
Kine, Democrat, of Utah, has openly de- 
nounced the act and the foreign policy of 


‘“The Marines 
Have Landed”’ 


_ the Cootipce Administration in general, 


and Senator Mosss, Republican, of New 
Hampshire has introduced a resolution 
demanding that an inquiry be made into 
conditions in the Central American 
republic which has been so long the scene 
of sporadic uprisings. 

Briefly, the present situation is con- 
cerned with the rival claims of two men 
to the Presidency of the republic. Gen. 
Apotro D1az, recognized by our State 

Two Department, and leader of 

Presidents the Conservatives, occupies 


the seat of Government; but Juan B. 
| Sacasa, leader of the Liberal faction, 
| claims that his constitutional right to 


§ the Presidency has been challenged. Sa- 


casa was elected Vice President of the 


| republic in 1924 for the regular term of 
| four years. Early this year, however, the 
» conservative EMILIANO CHAMoRRO seized 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


the Government and President Sotor- 
ZANO resigned. General Diaz was subse- 
quently elected President of the country 
and recognized by the United States. But 
Sacasa then claimed that he should have 
succeeded to the Presidency under the 
provisions of the Nicaraguan constitution, 
and proceeded to attempt to make good 
his claim by force of arms. 

General D1az, as reported previously 
in THE INDEPENDENT, has consistently 
alleged not only that Mexican nationals 
were aiding Sacasa with arms, men, and 

war matériel, but that the 


oe Mexican Government was 
Alleged. actually lending its aid. 


Former President Cua- 
morro has lent color to the assertion by 
stating that a secret treaty existed be- 
tween Sacasa and the Mexican Govern- 
ment which bound both to Soviet Russia. 
A vigorous denial of this claim has been 
made, not only by the Mexican Foreign 
Office, but by the director of the Russian 
Information Bureau in the United States. 
At all events, however, American 
cruisers and American destroyers have 
been lying off the Nicaraguan coast for 
some time, and bluejackets and Marines 
have been guarding Amer- 
ican lives and property 
in the neutral zone which 
was set up by agreement at Bluefields on 
October 26. On December 23, however, 
Rear Admiral Latimer, commanding the 
American forces, landed further Marines 
and bluejackets at Puerto Cabezas, where 
Sacasa has his headquarters, and es- 
tablished a neutral zone there comprising 
all property within rifle range of the city. 
This action has been taken, according to 
Admiral Latimer, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting American lives and property; but 
it has met with the most bitter reproaches 
from the Liberal forces and from Dr. T. S. 
Vaca, agent of the Sacasa Liberal Gov- 
ernment in Washington, who stated in a 
communication to Secretary KELLOGG 
that “the occupation of the city was 
entirely unnecessary, as there had been 
no interference with the lives and property 
of American citizens by the constitutional 
forces nor was there any danger of such 
interference.” The statement goes on to 
say that “the practical arrest of the con- 
stitutional ruler of a sovereign State with 
which the United States is at peace is 
almost without. parallel in the history of 
international relations and is unwarranted 
by any principle of international law.” 
A secret conference was held at Wash- 
ington on December 28 between President 
Coo.ipcE, Secretary KELuoce, Secretary 
of the Navy Wixsur, and other officials. 


Our Cruisers 
On Guard 


Treaties betwéen the United States and 
Central American republics were examined 
to ascertain whether the 
landing of armed forces by 
Admiral Latimer had con- 
stituted any treaty violation. President 
Coo.ipcE intimated that he believed the 
bluejackets had interfered in no way with 
the Sacasa forces, but nothing was given 
out as to the results of the conference. 
“A hateful and contentious spirit from 
which may the good Lord deliver us,” 
is characterized by Ex1nv Roor as being 
abroad in the land and as having kept us 
from taking our rightful 
place among nations in 
helping the world along the 
road to peace. The occasion of Mr. Root’s 
remarks was a dinner given in his honor 
in New York City where the award of 
$25,000 given by the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation was presented to him “in 
recognition of his services to humanity 
and the cause of peace through justice in 
helping to create the Permanent Court of 
International Justice.” Mr. Root, who is 
more than eighty years of age, has held, 
among many distinguished commissions, 
the Secretaryship of State in President 
RoosEvELT’s second Administration, and 
the Senatorship from New York from 
1909-1 5. He was appointed by the Council 
of the League of Nations a member of the 
Commission of International Jurists which 
reported on the plan which was set up in 
1921 as the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. It is to this institution, 
more familiarly known as the World 
Court, that the Senate voted adherence 
with reservations a year ago. Senator 
TRAMMELL of Florida recently introduced 
a resolution into the Senate providing for 


Kellogg 
Defends Acts 


Root Favors 
World Court 





Uduanmend 


ELIHU ROOT 

AMERICA IS FAILING TO DO HER PART, HE BE- 
LIEVES, IN PUSHING THE WORLD FORWARD TO 
UNIVERSAL PEACE 
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withdrawal of our adherence which, how- 
ever, has not yet been brought to a vote. 

In his address of acceptance at the New 
York dinner, Mr. Roor spoke with great 
feeling of the absence of the United States, 
not only from the League and from the 
Court themselves, but from 
the general feeling of team- 
work with which he believes 
the nations of Europe are attempting 
to bring about peace in the world. He 
quoted a remark of former Premier 
Brianp of France, made at the Washing- 
ton Conference in 1921, to the effect that 
Europe must have moral disarmament 
before she could confidently expect really 
effective physical disarmament. The 
League and the World Court he believes 
to be Europe’s open manifestations of her 
desire for moral disarmament. But Amer- 
ica has remained outside these important 
organizations. Had we remained without 
and still expressed our sympathy for the 
work which they were doing, it would 
have been a different matter, believes Mr. 
Root. But instead of that, the quarrel 
which preceded our final decision to re- 
main outside the League was long and 
bitter, and on every side was heard ex- 
pressed not only the fear, but the hope 
that the League would fail. ““We have al- 
lowed incensate prejudice, camouflaged 
by futile phrases to appear, but falsely 
appear, to represent the true heart of the 
American people,” he said. “The reper- 
cussions of our domestic strife seem to 
have prevented the effectiveness of our 
noblest impulses.” 

Early on Christmas morning the Japa- 
nese Emperor, Yosuinito, died at his 
villa. A short time later, Prince HiRouITOo, 
his son, was presented with the mystic 
symbols of power and be- 
came the 124th Emperor of 
Japan. Since November, 
1921, he has ruled the land as regent; now 
he becomes Emperor in his own right, 
though his coronation will not take place 
officially until late in 1928, owing to the 
strict period of mourning which will be 
observed by all Japan. Emperor Yosut- 
HITO succeeded his father, MuTsuHITO, as 
emperor on July 30, 1912, and was 
crowned in 1915. In his youth he was 
noted for his democratic manners, and 
carried the Westernization of his nation a 
step further by becoming the first Japa- 
nese emperor to espouse monogamy. 


Teamwork 
Lacking 


Traditionally, the Mikado is allowed . 


twelve wives, one of whom he designates 
as empress. But YosuiniTo decided to 
forego the custom of his ‘ancestors and 
adopt the Western idea. In 1921, the 
Emperor, never strong, suffered a stroke 
which affected his mentality and since 
that time, H1rouniTo has been the real ruler 
of Japan. His ascendancy to the throne 
will therefore not have implications of 
political change. 

The British Foreign Office issued two 
statements with regard to China on 


December 25 which carry far-reaching sig- 


nificance. The first was an_ official 

memorandum on British- 

Sympathy Chinese policy which had . 
for China 


‘been communicated on De- 
cember 18 to Peking representatives of 
the powers which signed the Washington 
Treaty; the second was a communication 
sent to the United States Embassy in 


ee 








(Wide World) 
HARRY F. SINCLAIR 
WITH ALBERT B. FALL, HE MUST STAND TRIAL 
ON FEBRUARY 2 FOR CONSPIRACY TO DEFRAUD 
THE GOVERNMENT IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
LEASE OF TEAPOT DOME OIL RESERVE 


London last May which advocates re- 
laxation of foreign control over China. 
The second note forms the first. official 
expression of sympathy with the national- 
ist aims of the Cantonese People’s army 
which has captured the enthusiasm as 
well as the support of South China and is 
gradually extending its sphere of influence 
northward toward Peking, from which the 
moribund Cabinet has withdrawn. The 
second memorandum urges that the pow- 
ers express their readiness to declare that 
China has full right to levy the surtaxes 


provided by the Washington treaties; it 
urges further that they prepare to recog- 
nize China’s right to tariff autonomy; it 
states finally that foreign powers should 
prepare to acknowledge that the treaties 
by which their absolute control of certain 
concessions in China is secured are in 
many cases outworn and should be re- 
vised. Most important, the memorandums 
recognize that a new spirit has arisen in 
China — a new reaching out for strong, 
nationalist government. Other powers, be- 
lieves Britain, should do all in their power 
to assist this new spirit and to aid China 
in finding herself as she has never really 
done since the republic was formed fol- 
lowing the revolution which overthrew 
the Manchu dynasty in IgII. 

With Congress in recess over the 
holiday, Washington news is light this 
week with the exception of a looming 
fight over the ten additional cruisers 

which President CooLipGE 


oe authorized last week. For 
Fight although the President ac- 


quiesced in the demand of 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
that we should have not only the three 
additional cruisers authorized in 1924, 
but ten additional ones as well, no steps 
have been taken toward recommending 
an appropriation from the Treasury to 
take care of their construction, nor does 
Mr. Coo.ipce contemplate asking money 
from Congress. All this is not at all to the 
liking of the House Committee of which 
Representative THomas S. BuTLER of 
Pennsylvania is chairman. So little does 
the Congressman like it, in fact, that 
Chairman But er, from his home in 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, has an- 
nounced that he will seek appropriations 
for the construction of the cruisers “au- 
thorized” by the President as soon as 
Congress reconvenes. That this intention 
has the support of his colleagues is evi- 
denced by the fact that twenty of the 
committee’s twenty-one members have 
joined in a protest to the President against 
his failure to make provision in the 
budget for construction of the three re- 
maining cruisers of the 1924 program. 
The contention of the House Com- 
mittee is that the other powers have been 
racing ahead with construction of light 
cruisers not limited by the Washington 
Conference which confined 
its limiting measures to 
capital ships in excess of 
10,000 tons. Great Britain is said to have 
some fifty of these light ships; Japan, 
twenty-five. The United States, so the 
contention runs, is far below the other 
powers in naval armament and _ the 
§—5-3 ratio is in no sense a fact. Comment 
has been raised in Washington as to why 
President Coo.ipcE should have ostensi- 
bly met the demands of the Committee 
— exceeded them, even — and then en- 
tirely negatived his generosity by failing 
to authorize funds for construction. By 
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(Keystone) 
PRINCE CAROL OF ROUMANIA 
POLITICIANS FEAR THAT HE MAY BE PLANNING 


A RETURN TO POWER WHICH WOULD DOOM 
THEIR DOMINATION OF ROUMANIAN POLITICS 


some, the action is looked upon as a 
gesture of warning to the powers that if 
they continue their mad rush to con- 
struct light cruisers, the United States 
will not be left behind. By others, it is 
said that the United States approached 
Great Britain last spring with a proposal 
for a naval conference, and that Britain, 
expressing her sympathy with such a 
proposal, suggested that some schedule 
be worked out based upon existing ar- 
mament strength. If this project were 
followed out, Great Britain would be cut, 
of course, to a limit well in excess of our 
own. It is said, too, by friends of the Ad- 
ministration, that the President does not 
wish to authorize cruiser construction at 
this time, since he fears that it might be 
constructed as a hindrance to the plans 
of the League of Nations for a general 
disarmament conference for which the 
Preparatory Conference was called last 
May. 

The whereabouts of Prince Carot of 
Roumania, just now a mystery, have led 
to conjectures that he may have returned 
to Bucharest, capital of his native land, 

with a view to reconciliation 
sty with his father, King Fer- 

s Carol? : 
DINAND, whose health is a 
matter of grave concern to his subjects. 
FERDINAND, who acquiesced in the abdi- 
cation of Carot from his position as heir 
apparent to the Roumanian throne, is 
said now to be eager for his return. Of 
different feelings, however, are General 
AvEREscu, the Premier, and the Brati- 
ANO brothers, powers behind the throne 
in the Balkan country which has been so 
much in the news of late because of Queen 
Marie’s visit to this country. For 
Carou’s return to power would mean 
their downfall and the rise of the National 


Peasant party, an enthusiastic group, 
composed of younger men filled with 
patriotic aspirations for their country. 
What the old-line conservative politi- 
tians desire, should the King die, is a 
regency until the present Crown Prince 
MicuaeEL, son of Carou, becomes eight- 
een years of age and is old enough under 
the Roumanian constitution to ascend 
the throne. 

For the second time within a few weeks, 
Ausert B. Fatt, Secretary of the In- 
terior under President Harpinc, must 
stand trial in the Supreme Court of the 

District of Columbia on 

Sinclair charges of conspiracy to 

and Fall defraud the G t 

To Trial defrau e Government. 

This time, however, his 
co-defendant will be Harry F. Sin- 
CLAIR, millionaire oil magnate, and the 
properties involved are the famous Teapot 
Dome naval oil fields in Wyoming which 
were leased to Sincxair as the Elk Hills 
reservation was leased to Epwarp L. 
Doneny. Fatt and DouENy were ac- 
quitted of having entered into a con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government in 
connection with the Elk Hills reserve by a 
jury in the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court on December 16. Justice JEN- 
nincs Barey handed down the ruling in 
Washington which destroyed the hope of 
Stnctair and Fat that they might 
escape trial. Both had filed motions to 
quash the indictment against them on 
grounds that Congress had singled them 
out for special prosecution from a host of 
others equally involved. Justice BarLey 
decided that their petitions contained no 
grounds for quashing the indictment and 


r ae 





(International) 
JUDGE K. M. LANDIS 


BASEBALL'S CZAR WHO HAS CAUSED A ROW IN 

SPORT CIRCLES BY REVEALING LETTERS AND 

STATEMENTS PURPORTING TO SHOW THAT TY 

COBB AND TRIS SPEAKER HAD KNOWLEDGE OF 
A “ FIXED" GAME IN 1919 





(Acme) _ 
BRITAIN S FOREIGN SECRETARY 
SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN WHO GUIDES BRIT- 
ISH FOREIGN POLICY HAS CAUSED TWO MEM- 
ORANDUMS TO BE PUBLISHED DECLARING HIS 
COUNTRY’S SYMPATHY WITH THE NATIONAL- 
IST AIMS OF CHINA 


directed that they should stand trial on 
February 2. Meanwhile, former Sec- 
retary Fat is reported to be seriously 
ill at his Three Rivers, New Mexico, 
ranch which he sought after the first 
trial. Worry over his legal difficulties has 
weakened his condition and pneumonia 
threatens. 

On Sunday, December 26, plans for the 
new edifice of the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church of New York City, to be erected 
on Riverside Drive, were made public for 

.,,. the first time. The building, 
PP ay «tl to be erected soon by the 
RockEFELLERS and other 
prominent New York Baptists for Rev. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fospick, will be one 
of the largest structures of its kind in the 
country. With a memorial tower 375 feet 
high in the center, the church will follow 
in its main characteristics the old Cathe- 
dral of Chartres in France. It will front 
on Riverside Drive, with its major axis 
parallel to the street, a precedent un- 
common in cathedral architecture, but set 
originally by the Cathedral of Bordeaux. 
Besides the usual facilities of a well-ordered 
church, the building will include bowling 
alleys, gymnasiums, recreation and school 
rooms, and the complements of a modern 
office building in the twenty stories of the 
tower. The main auditorium will seat 
2,400, and an adjoining chapel, designed 
after the pointed Romanesque manner to 
contrast with the late Gothic of the 
church as a whole, will accommodate 200. 
By adding four bells to the 53 now in- 
stailed in the Park Avenue building, the 
church will have the largest and heaviest 
carillon in the world, which, in quality, 
should be almost comparable to the finest 
cathedral bells of the Continent. 
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(Continued from page 52) exposed — his 
sensuality, his laziness, and his lack of 
a serious purpose in life! There has been 
much too much blind admiration of the 
French skeptic, especially in America, 
but a book of impatient moralism is not 
the best way to correct it. “I hope,” 
writes Professor Cerf, “I have not seemed 
to attach unqualified opprobrium to cer- 
tain qualities which are conspicuously 
present in the work of France: sensuality, 
eestheticism, curiosity, detachment, disil- 
lusion, skepticism.” In a footnote on 
another page, he remarks, “Some inac- 
curacy in the reporting of conversations 
is inevitable, and the reporter may easily 
fail to distinguish between what the 
master says seriously and what he says 
more or less jestingly.” Of this latter 
failing, the author, we believe, is repeat- 
edly guilty; which leads him in the end 
to that attitude of mind he accurately de- 
scribes as “unqualified opprobrium.” 


ke KK * 


A Sentimental Fourney, Letters to Eliza, 
and Other Pieces. By Laurence 
Sterne. Edited with an Introduction 
by Wilbur L. Cross. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $3.50. 


T is a delight to the lover of Sterne 

and of good bookmaking to have 
this companion volume of Sterne’s work, 
uniform with the “Tristram Shandy.” 
Professor Cross, in an introduction com- 
pacted of Sternean wit and knowledge, 
has told briefly the life story of this Eng- 
lish clergyman who was one of the greatest 
wits, and undoubtedly the most senti- 
mental Englishman of all time. By in- 
cluding in this volume the letters to Eliza, 
the Bramine journal, and some of his 
Yorick sermons, the reader has a kind 
of biography of Sterne himself in his 
own language. Professor Cross has done 
a notable service to literature in editing 
and compiling these convenient volumes. 








Letters to the Editor 





Power Monopolies 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I hope you may investigate and publish 
inside data on the present gigantic move- 
ment by which the American people are 
being defrauded of their control of water 
power all over the country, especially in 
certain portions of the South, West, and 
also New York State. This grabbing of the 
fifty-year leases of water-power sites by 
the General Electric Company and its 
subcorporate interests is virtual con- 
fiscation, because during the fifty years 
the people will be oppressed by heavy 
rates, they will receive practically no 
benefit, and at the end of the fifty-year 























“TUFTON” 


Adjoining Monticello, home of Thomas 
Jefferson. A splendid estate of 800 acres 
on the Rivanna River, 4 miles from 
Charlottesville. A beautiful country 
home, a highiy productive farm and one 
of Virginia’s most interesting old Colo- 
nial properties. 


E. S. WILDER & CO., Realtors 
CHARLOTTESVILLE VIRGINIA 














period the power companies will undoubt- 
edly be in entrenched positions. 

I am paying nine cents per KWH net, 
though the power into this city costs — 
all told — not over one cent delivered. 
This is hydroelectric, generated seventy- 
five miles from Nashville. We are under 
the Tennessee Electric Company, and 
they are allied with Alabama Power Com- 
pany, and all together are controlled by 
the General Electric Company, the most 
gigantic financial power in the country. 

In California, at Los Angeles, they 
know how to checkmate this monopoly, 
but eventually even they will surrender. 
The city of Los Angeles spent $40,000,000 
building a plant. The old private company 
reduced its rate—the average rate to 
consumers of small amounts — to three 
cents as soon as the city began furnishing 
current at three cents. Now the company 
is a profitable investment and the city is 
earning enough to retire the bonds, 
which they are doing regularly. My out- 
put for current if I lived there would be 
about $105 per annum, whereas I now 
have been paying for years around $350. 

Harry A. Myers. 


A “Scholarly Periodical” 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

You have been saying some rather 
discriminating things lately; reaching a 
climacteric in “The Curse of Christmas.” 
It would not do, therefore, to celebrate 
the holiday so near at hand by more 
than a simple wish for your progressive 
future, with an ascending scale of appre- 
ciative readers. This, the undersigned 
does wish for you. 

“Pagan Demigods” has a rare arresting 
quality, stimulating the thoughtful reader 
to many unsolved and puzzling questions. 

Our principal was shown the article on 
“Back Stage in Washington” to his evi- 


The scientific articles on mind study 
are worth reading. THE INDEPENDENT is 
neither the Republic, Mercury, nor the 
Forum in composite form; it partakes of 
the nature of a more scholarly periodical, 
with a sense of proportion that makes for 
the popular appeal; but do not make 
your paper an “Illustrated Weekly.” 

Frances M. Hunt. 





“Night Thoughts” 
Denver, Colorado. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

There is very little to read in any of the 
magazines. That is why I subscribe to 
none of them, but go to a stand, finger 
over a dozen or two, buy one or several, 
each one for just one article in it. The 
fiction is inane. I often wonder if one of 
the mysterious reasons why baseball 














dent interest, as he is an Amherst man. 


draws such crowds is that there is so little 
for them to read. Rubber-stamp stuff, 
month after month, grows tiresome. The 
articles are largely of two kinds, either 
“Boo!!” to scare a ten-year-old, or “ Pink 
Pills for Pale People,” such as the article, 
“Religious Liberty — the Great American 
Illusion,” announced in your circular. 

I’m not writing unkindly, but candidly, 
as I would give you $2 a copy for some- 
thing to read that comes halfway up to 
your ad headed, “information others do 
not have.” You can’t get it, and you 
would not run it if you had it. I’ve been in 
the editor-writing game myself for over 
thirty years. “Independent” always hit 
me as a rather comical title. There is an- 
other one in Dearborn, with Ford sitting 
on it, and neither one of them dares utter 
a squeak. Hence, the rubber stamps, pink 
pills, and soft drinks in general. 

All this from just one mere man idling 
over his first after-dinner pipe, nothing to 
read in the house and storming outside; 
would be neither worth writing here nor 
reading, except for the one sure fact that 
there are a million or so more just like 
him, willing to pay, too, if you will publish 
something they want. 

CHauNCEY THOMAS. 


Principles versus Incidentals 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


To the Editor of Tat INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

May I express my hearty agreement 
with your editorial of November 27 on 
President Coolidge. You have been slow 
to recognize the facts, but your statement 
now is clear and definite. 

I also wish to thank you for your treat- 
ment of the prohibition issue. Insistence 
that we get at the fundamental principles 
involved and stop arguing about inciden- 
tals will, finally, result in intelligent 
action. 

Epwin G. Brown. 
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BOOKS 
for Discriminating Readers 
Religious Books a Specialty 


Biography — Best Fiction 
"Teves 


The PILGRIM PRESS 
Bean Set Boson LaSale Soe Cheng 

















BOOK LOVERS 
Want distinctive STORIES 


Novels, books on Social, Economic, and 
Political problems, History, Biography, 
Travel, Adventure, Essays, Poems serious 
and humorous, etc. We examine and pub- 
lish any work found available. Your free 
copy, Books that get Public Hearing, ex- 
plains our service to Authors. 

Send for it now 

: THE 

CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE CO. 
254 Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 

















AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





When you think of books think of 
THE R. L. JAMES BOOK Co. 


116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Send for Our Catalogues of Old and New Books 


BOOKS 


Send at once for new catalogue No. 100. 


THE GOLDEN GALLEON PRESS 
Rare Book Department 
Colorado Springs Box 1069 Colorado 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
485, OLD LoNDON Roap HASTINGS, ENGLAND 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German books. State language desired. 
SCHOENHOF’S 
(Established 1856) 
387 Washington St. 











Boston, Mass. 





Original Autographed Letters of Celebrities 
of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
Publisher ‘‘ The Collector,’’ $1.00. Established 1887 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 


AmeRicAN TELEPHONE AND TevecRaPH COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 
149th Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on January 15, 1927, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
December 20, 1926. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Reuicious Liserty —THE GREAT AMERICAN 
Iu.usion. 1. Note the method used in these opening 
paragraphs. Mr. Dieffenbach is strongly assertive; 
he expresses his ideas in unequivocable fashion — 
Protestantism is in elipse. Christianity enters a new 
dark age. The Modernists . . . bave all retired, their 
movement collapsed, and the victory rests with the 
Fundamentalists. The quoted sentences express the 
thesis which the essayist, by the method he chooses, 
must defend. Does he succeed in doing it? Do the 
examples he later introduces prove the truth of his 
comprehensive utterances? Dr. Cadman, whom 
many of you have heard over the radio, is a Mod- 
ernist. The leading colleges of the land are in sym- 
pathy with the Modernists, and it is said that many 
of the young religious leaders are active in the 
movement. Collect all the data you can find on the 
entire issue. Study them carefully. Arrange on one 
sheet the facts that support the essayist’s thesis. 
Arrange on a second sheet facts that refute the 
thesis. Place in a third division any facts which seem 
to bear on the question but which, for the time 
being, you are unable to interpret either as an 
argument for or against the general theme. 

You will realize that the privilege of an educated 
reader is his power to challenge. His attitude is 
impartial until study, observation, and logic dic- 
tate conclusions. It is in this spirit that you will read 
this article — and every other article that you are 
asked to interpret. 

A Kino’s Son Earns His Livine. 1. As you have 
read the various articles on modern royalty which 
have appeared from time to time in THE INDE- 
PENDENT and elsewhere, you have probably found 
that your conception of a king’s or a queen’s, a 
prince’s or a princess’s privileges and duties has al- 
tered somewhat from what it was when you were a 
child. In a few pithy paragraphs, contrast your 
present and your former attitudes and show how 
the change has come about. 2. Why does the author 
of this article say that for a prince to work in his 
“own ceremonial way” is a “dull, stagnating, futile 
business?” Explain the full significance of cere- 
monial, stagnating, and futile in this connection. 
How did Prince Wilhelm make travel pay in coin of 
the realm? If you were going to follow the same pro- 
cedure to make your journeys pay for themselves, 
what country would you select to visit and write 
about? Why? 4. Tell orally the story of Prince 
Wilhelm’s trip to Africa. Write a description of an 
imaginary incident which might have taken place 
on this trip. 5. Of the four works that came from the 
prince’s pen as a result of the African journey, 
which appeals most strongly to you? Can you ex- 
plain why? Write a paragraph outlining what you 
imagine to be the contents of each. Later, if possi- 
ble, secure copies of these books and see how near 
you have come to the actual themes. 6. Comment on 
Prince Wilhelm’s refusal to visit the United States 
with his brother. 7. Write a comparison of the two 
brothers. You will find a discussion of Crown Prince 
Gustavus Adolphus in Tue INDEPENDENT for May 
22, 1926. 

Stace Hanp. 1. Phrase in a single sentence the 
central theme of this poem. Can you find any other 
poems on this same or a similar subject? 2. Note the 
contrasts in the lines. How many do you find? What 


| makes them good? 3. Notice, also, the excellent 


choice of descriptive nouns and adjectives. Com- 
ment on the connotations of windy, donjon, pace, 
secured, moldy, stoic. Identify Hamlet’s haunted feet, 
immortal Helen, Trojan walls, fabled Samarkand. 4. 
What is the technical form of this poem? How do 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


you recognize it? Do you think this form is appro- 
priate for the theme? Why? Try to paraphrase the 
ideas of the poem in some other fixed form of verse. 


News AND THE Press Acent. 1. Give a clear 
analysis of the work of the press agent fifteen or 
twenty years ago. To make this clearer write out a 
paragraph that will illustrate concretely the type of 
work that the press agent was supposed to do. 2. In 
contrast to this rather personal and detailed work of 
the press agent as formerly practiced, the scope has 
greatly widened. Comment on and explain, for ex- 
ample, how an oil company would utilize modern 
propaganda to justify an increase in the price of 
gasoline. It is told in this article how a certain oil 
company took advantage of public opinion against 
billboards. Illustrate how this might be employed in * 
other instances. 3. Study the newspapers carefully 
for the next few days and try to decide whether or 
not the news items are in any way directed by sys- 
tematic propaganda. Doubtless you will find obvi- 
ous examples of this in the automobile sections. It is 
not this type of propaganda which we are chiefly 
concerned with discovering; it is the less obvious 
type. 4. Suppose that you were one of a group con- 
ducting a great business. How would you justify the 
employment of a publicity counselor for your work? 
Is there anything ethically questionable in the 
whole procedure? 








SPECIAL PRICES for January Only 


Regular Special 
50 West Indies $ .50 35 
ee ”* - 1.00 By 
50 India 30 -22 
- 1.50 1.00 
100 Africa 50 40 
200 _ ” 2.00 1.50 
100 South America 60 45 
200 British Colonials 1.00 .80 
1000 different, all countries 75 


1.25 : 
Guaranteed to contain genuine stamps only, all different 
Hawkesbury, Ontario 





STAMPS 1,000 fine postage 
stamps, all different, 
$1.00. Stamp collections bought. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN 
135 West 42nd Street New York City 


AIR-MAIL 
mail stamps of the world, etc., is ready 


COLLECTORS! (A collection formed today will be of 


inestimable value in years to come.) 
BERKSHIRE EXCHANGE 
Cummington Massachusetts 





Our Air post Price List of Documents 
(covers), “* flown” from 1911-26, air- 








FIRST STAMP ISSUED 
Great Britain, 1840—1d. black, $1.25 


R. H. A. GREEN, 318 Park Avenue, Willmette, Illinois 











‘ FOR QUICK SALE 
Big, fine, registered Police pups, three months 
old, $17.50 and $20. Bull pups from imported 
sire, $12.50 and $15. One brood matron Ger- 
man Police, $50. I must sell. 


Edina N. R. HATFIELD —issouri 














IRISH TERRIERS 


Individuality — gameness — adaptability 
DR. DRATZ 
Hammond Building Missoula, Montana 


HOUNDS 


High-class coonhounds, combination hunters, 
rabbithounds: trial. Catalogue, 5 cents. 


CLAYTON KENNELS 
Finger 





Tennessee 


TRAINED DOGS 


Coon, Skunk, per Wolf, and Rabbit Hounds. 


Sent on 10 days’ ‘ 
oO. C. O. KENNELS 





Oconee Illinois 


EUROPE 


terms to Organizers. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 





Student and Standard Tours 
in June and July. Attractive 





5 00 Fifth Avenue New York 








— The — 


Great American Illusion 


Albert C. Dieffenbach, ‘““The Man Who Discovered 
Fundamentalism,’ has written for THE INDE- 
PENDENT a series of four startling articles, the 
first of which is published in this issue. The titles to 
appear in following numbers are 


The Fundamentalists Possess the Land 
The Menace of a State Church 
What Hope for the Future? 


As typical INDEPENDENT material, this series will present the first- 
hand observations of the man best qualified to write on a vital 
subject. 


Week by week THE INDEPENDENT carries to its readers 
the essentials from the news of the world — an intelligent 
digest of current affairs; vigorous, fearless editorials on 
topics of immediate interest; special articles from authori- 
tative observers in every news center. Free from all 
prejudice and bias, allied to no cause save that of honest 
journalism, its opinions are frank and impartial. Busy 
men and women everywhere read and rely upon THE 
INDEPENDENT. 





| Tue INDEPENDENT 


Special Offer ° Io Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 
I should like to become acquainted with THE INDEPENDENT. 
W READERS 
NEW RE Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight months’ 
MAY RECEIVE subscription) at the Special Rate of $2.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
for 8 months (34 issues) 


for $ 00 


only 





